vhich is busy with the minerals administration 


SENATOR HENDERSON 
New chairman of the Mines and Mining Committ 
it bill. 
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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 


certainty in mine production. 


Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron construc- 
tion of the Edison Battery 
gives great durability to the 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives ample, 
unfailing light. Suecessful use 
has made the Edison the Stan- 
dard Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. Over 110,000 in use. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N. 


The only bat 
tery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


Use Edison Batteries 


Battery 
Motors 


Theres a big advantage 


in using the steel-and-iron 
Edison Battery. Then you 
can depend on your battery 
motors for steady, reliable ser- 
vice, day in and day out. You 
cin depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be assured 
of greatest production at low- 


est cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, ORANGE, N. J. 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Boston 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Distributors in 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Seattle 
Kansas City 


San Francisco 
Washington 


General Distributors of Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A very interesting report has 
come to us of a test that was run 
‘‘on the quiet’? by a very prom- 
inent Iron Ore Operation. 


There has been a lot of loose talk floating 
around about Shovel Efficiency and certain shovels 
being better and cheaper than others, so this 
Operation decided to quietly buy one dozen each 
of seven different makes from stock, and run a 
test without saying a word to anybody. 


The first thing we knew about it, 
we were asked to submit a Contract, 
and we did and had’ it accepted 
immediately. 


Then we learned also that Red 
Edge Shovels started off with $6.00 
per dozen higher first cost handicap, 
and came in FIRST--VERY much 
cheaper by shovel cost per TON 
OF ORE. 


We would like to publish figures 
but have been asked not to. 


Extraordinary Shovels. Good Deliveries. 
Distributors in Every Mining Centre. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


WYOMING- MAYARI 
EDGE 
as 
CNA 


Rock Drill Steel : 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the = 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPARY 


“BULLDOG” 


XIN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99.Nassau Street, New York City 
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GARFIELD 
Crushing Rolls 


Garfield Rolls are crushing over half a million Manufactured in a wide range of sizes 
to meet the requirements of discrim- 
inating engineers, who demand an ex- 
successful reduction of nine-to-one on hard ore. ceptionaily efficient and worthy design. 
Most sizes of Garfield Rolls so con- 
structed as to permit the use of oversize 
roll shells. A wide range of standard 
designs, and also several special types 
equipped with heavy, fly-wheel type 
pulleys. 


tons of ore per day, in some instances making a 


Bulletins on request. 


Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 


115 Broadway, New York 


Power and Machinery Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
M 4664 


Speed With Safety 


You must have SPEED, and you must have SAFETY 
sacrifice EITHER. 


you cannot 


VULCAN HOISTS give you extreme speed with perfect safety. They 
are powerful, efficient. They are equipped with all medern safety 


devices. 


VULCAN HOISTS are sold only after a careful study of the custcmer’s 
requirements. Hundreds have been giving continuous satisfaction 
during the past forty years. 
If your work requires hoists of any kind, Vulcan engineers are ready to 

help you—without obligation. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1736 Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
New York Chicago 


Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal & H 0 S 
Navigation Company UL ansford, Pa. 


(One of several repeat 
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No OperatorWouldWillingly 
Give Up Electric Power 


because of its great convenience and 
economy for every operation from 


"1 working face to tipple or breaker. 

: G-E Electric Power Equipment in mines 
' is used to drive coal cutters, locomotives 
Py fitted to every set of haulage condi- 


tions, mine pumps, mine fans, breaker 
machinery, hoists, tools in shops, ete. 
This equipment assures absolute re- 
liability of operation and_ successful 
performance under dripping water, 
moist air or coal dust operating con- 
ditions. Where desired, high motor 
efficiency can be obtained for a wide 
range of speeds. Low cost hoist opera- 
tion is assured by the elimination of 
boilers, reduction of rope vibration and 
by idle moment power saving. 

The experience and knowledge ob- 
tained in equipping these mines are 
placed at your disposal—to help solve 
any power problems which may have 
arisen at your mines. Call in our 
specialist at your early convenience 
and start reaping the advantages of 
electric power at an early date. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office, Schenectady N-Y. Sales Offices 


in all large cities 
7021 
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The Pneumatic Rotary Dump Succeeds by Saving 


HE Pneumatic Rotary Dump saves from one-half to three-quarters the time usually re- 

quired for dumping ‘ It saves labor in dumping, because only one man is required for the 
entire dumping operation. ‘ Also, it reduces the number of cars required, for by dumping cars 
rapidly they are made more quickly available for reloading. Thus labor is saved in building and 
maintaining cars. ‘ Many leading coal mines throughout the country have installed the Pneu- 
matic Rotary Dump. We believe all users will testify that it saves time, saves labor, saves cars, saves 
maintenance and increases output. ‘) Our Engineering Advice, and Bulletin 170-M on request. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT CO., “sisz CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH KNOXVILLE, TENN. DENVER 
Architects Bldg. Union Bank Bldg. Holston Bank Bldg. 1707 Franklin St. 


We offer you im- 
provements and 
protection under 
Ramsay, Wood, 
Claghorn and other 
patents. 
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‘**The Goodman Company Sure 
Does Make a Mining Machine’’— 
Said a mine Superintendent of long experience to the writer of this ad. 


He was speaking of this very 
Goodman Shortwall Machine, 
as it cut its way steadily and 
rapidly across the face. 

He his six of these machines, 
which undercut every pound of 
his coal. 

His opinion derives its principal 
force from the fact that he has 
operated all types and makes of 
machines and right now is hold- 
ing others in “reserve” while he 
uses his Goodmans only. 


Is the Goodman Machine your trouble reducer and coal producer? If not, you 
are missing something in these days of intensive demand. 


You should have Bulletin 103-M 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Denver Seattle 
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HE MINE LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY has a big job on its hands— 
ge big that an ordinary storage battery cannot meet the require- 

ment, 

A battery possessing not only ample capacity, but one with more than 
the average durability, is essential. Its power must be unfailing—its care a 
minimum, 


The fronclad=Extde” Battery 


with its built-in power and durability, has established a standard of battery 
dependability for the Mine Loeomotive. Its special positive plate construc- 
tion, patented cell cover and non-flooding vent plug are a few of the exclu- 
sive features which back up that standard. Its ability to withstand the 
jars and strains of coal mine service is an undisputed fact. The care it 
requires is relatively small. 

In the many mines where it is used the ‘ProncladzExide” battery 
is helping to reduce high-haulage costs. It will do the same in yours. 


Address the nearest sales office for further information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Manufacturer of 
The Chloride Accumulator ’’, The ** Tudor Accumulator ’’ 
The ** Exide ’’, Hycap=Exide’’, ThineExide’’? ad ‘* Wronclad=Exide’” Batteries 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Minneapolis Rochester Detroit St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Denver Toronto 


1888-1917 
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Fire Charges with Electricity 


To Increase the Efficiency of Explosives 
Reduce the Liability of Accidents and 
Save Time and Labor 


The use of Blasting Machines enables several shots to be fired 


simultaneously,—this united action increases the efficiency of explosives. 


The location of Blasting Machines in places of safety reduces the 
liability of accidents. 


Several shots can 


and time necessary 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Ce., Wilmington, 
Del E X} lo res 

Du Pont C ai ical Works, New York, Pyroxylir 
and Coal Tar Chem als. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Cx Wilmington, Del., 
Leather Substitutes 


The Arlingo n Works, 275 Br adway, New Y« 
vory Pyra-lin 1 Cleanable Collars. 
Harsison Works, Phila lelphia, Pa., Paints, Pig- 


Acids and Chemicé 


to detonate single charges. 


be fired at one performance,—saving the labor 


Ask for Blasting Supplies Catalog, describing 
apparatus and methods to be used to secure the 
highest efficiency of explosives. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Del. 


NOTE:—When in Atlantic City, visit Du Pont Products 


me ils > 
D : ) Wo Wiln ton, Del. Dyes Store, Boardwalk and I enna. Ave., and Du Pont Shoot- 
Pi at Res, tks, ang ing School on the Ocean End of Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier. 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 
im A S Alton Blasting Powder 
< > G2 Alton High Explosives 
AL os Black Diamond Permissibles 
AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT FUSE CAPS 
and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 
ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
MILLS 
A tlas Pow der Company Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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Providing the Sinews 
of War 


Mother Earth has been kind to our country. With 
lavish hand she has bestowed upon us mineral wealth. 
Our industrial strength springs from this gift of hers 
and our military strength is dependent on it. 


Our ships, our railroads, our great steel mills and 


iron foundries, our mammoth buildings —all are born 
in our mines. It is to our original sources of iron, 
copper, zinc, lead, coal and other minerals that we 
owe our eminent position among the nations. 

The Hercules Powder Company creates the forces 
that tear these minerals from the imprisoning rock 
and earth. By far the major portion of our output 
of explosives has for years been used by the miners 
of the country. And the miners of the country are 
providing a great part of the sinews of war which 
will ultimately bring us victory. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago Memphis Salt Lake City . 
Denver New York San Francisco 

Hazleton, Pa. Pittsburg, Kan. St. Louis By 
Joplin Pittsburgh, 2a. Wilmington, Del. / & 
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AWARDED 


WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters’ labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing, 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice_ conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 


Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request, 


Tequirements of in- Made by 

door use in high-class 

structures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 

Chicago New York Cleveland 

fully describing. Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
oo 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 


, Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 


Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 
Mill Supplies 


Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
, Mechanical Rubber Goods 


; GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 

Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


Unexcelled Service 


Wires 
«> AWARDED 
| 
wr 
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ea-Lion 


Waterproof 


S LEATHER BELTING 


First in Peace NOW First in War 


A Leather Belting Uncle Sam can bank on, 
whether it is in the mining industry, lumber 


industry, textile industry, whether in munition 
factories, ship yards or aeroplane plants, SEA 
LION Water Proof Leather Belting is turning 
wheels, conserving power, maintaining industry 
economically and turning out products for the well- 
being of the world and for the winning of the war. 


SEA LION Leather Belting is 
guaranteed to withstand steam 
Or moisture and is recognized as 
a standard, dependable leather 
belting for hard usage drives. 
The war demands economy and 
conservation, using SEA LION 
Water Proof Leather Belting is 
a good way to practice both. 


Catalog and Frze Data Book 
sent on request. Write for it. 


Chicago Belting Co. 
102 No. Green St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


New York Los Angeles 

Cleveland San Francisco 
Rockford, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans Seattle, Wash. 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE F08 COAL MINING 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


AGENCIES and BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
CLEVELAND, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mine Ropes 
OF QUALITY HAZARD 


HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, Ww l RE RO P 


also INSULATED 


PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES « CABLES 
NON-ROTATING —— 


* 
Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


KENOSHA, WISC. 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURE OF 


High Grade Mining and Metallurgical Machinery 


Complete Equipment for Mining Plants, 

Reduction Works and Smelting Works 
We offer our customers the services of specially trained engineers, 
and the unparalleled advantages of our extensive and completely 
equipped works. 


MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 


DURABILITY-—SATISFACTION--SERVICE 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC 
BRATTICE is coated with a special 
Water and Air-tight Compound that 
resists hard wear and increases its 
life. It is thus Mildew, Water and 
Flame-proof. 


RED DIAMOND BRAND BRAT- 
TICE is guaranteed Mildew and 
Flame-proof. 

EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE 
is Water and Mildew-proof. 


Thus you have a grade which is unreservedly guaranteed for its 
particular service. 


Allow us to send you samples, 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
sT 
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Pueumeledtite, 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS,., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bettoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


| 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture 


From One to 
All Sizes of Heavy Seales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 
THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and 


the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 


months to a year with our lubrication, ‘This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. 


It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons = 

Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps £3 

South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. & 
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Sus 


Safety Car Pullers 


Don’t Wait for a Train Crew 
Keep Your Shipping Gang Busy 


IN Use an “S-A’’ Car Puller and 
==) quickly replace loaded cars 
with “‘empties.’’ Built in 

a wide variety of sizes 

and styles. 


Planetary Gear Driven 


Simple, powerful machines that are “‘making good” under severe 
conditions. Furnished also with pulley for belt drive to line shaft. 


Write for Bulletin No, 80 


Prices on Application 


Stephens-Adamson Mfs. Co., Aurora, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago New York St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit Salt Lake City 


Huntington, W. Va. Boston Toronto, Can, 


: 
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Vot. 4, No. 5 


WASHINGTON 


May, 1918 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


“Unless we continue to develop our 
foreign trade after the war, we can have 
no enduring prosperity.” This state- 
ment, by Chairman Hurley, of the Ship- 
ping Board, should be given careful con- 
sideration by every American. At this 
time the winning of the war is the great 
question and every possible energy 
should be bended to that task. Having 
done all of those things which we can 
do in this behalf, we should next fix our 
attention upon the fact that after we 
have won the war, of which there can 
and must be no question, we shall then 
be confronted with the serious question 
of paying the war debt, which cannot 
be other than gigantic. It was not many 
years ago when politicians summed up 
all convincing arguments against the 
party in power with the phrase “A Bil- 
lion Dollar Congress.” The interest 
upon the war debt, after the war is over, 
will be at least a billion dollars yearly. 
This only to pay interest with no pro- 
vision for meeting the principal. To 
meet these obligations our people must 
be more productive than ever. Our in- 
dustrial plants must work with a greater 
efficiency. We must command more 
markets in order that our greater effi- 
ciency may find an outlet for its 
product and at a price which will pro- 
vide the wages, which our higher stand- 
ards of living will require. The United 
States is a country of wonderful pro- 
ductive capacity and of untold natural 
resources. These have formed the basis 
of its wonderful prosperity. We must 
dispose of our surplus production in 
foreign markets in order to find full em- 
ployment for all industrial agencies. 


THE LAW TO PROMOTE 
EXPORT TRADE 

A law to promote export trade, em- 
bodied in the act known to the public 
as the Webb Bill, was signed by the 
President on April 10. Idolatrous wor- 
ship of the principles of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law has held this country 
for many years from the enactment of 
this measure. 

It has taken a world war to demon- 
strate the absolute necessity of a coordi- 
nation of all the forces of production in 
order to enable the nation to act with 
effect in a crisis. The great produc- 
tive capacity of this nation, associated 
with its wonderful natural wealth, has 
made it possible for us to succeed in 
spite of extravagance, wastefulness and 
inefficiency. So long as new wealth in 
fabulous sums could be created by the 
development of mineral resources, we 
have been able to waste and still prosper. 

In spite of ruinous competition, in 
spite of wasteful methods, in spite of 
vast, expensive, and frequently useless 
agencies, we have been able to conduct 
our domestic business with a degree of 
success, the consumer being able and 
being required to pay a price which 
would cover the cost of this wasteful- 
ness. 

In foreign trade, however, where the 
competition was with highly efficient 
agencies, our exporters have felt the need 
of combination in order to meet the 
highly centralized organization of foreign 
competitors. 

The Webb bill is designed to remedy 
this situation and declares to be legal: 

An association entered into for the sole 
purpose of engaging in export trade and ac- 
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tually engaged solely in such export trade, 
or an agreement made or act done in the course 
of export trade by such association, provided 
such association, agreement, or act is not in 
restraint of trade within the United States, 

and is not in restraint of the export trade of 
any domestic competitor of such association; 

And provided further, That such association 
does not either in the United States or else- 
where, enter into any agreement, understand- 
ing, or conspiracy, or do any act which arti- 
ficially or intentionally enhances or depresses 
prices within the United States of commodi- 
ties of the class exported by such association, 
or which substantially lessens competition 
within the United States or otherwise restrains 
trade therein. 


Amend the Sherman Law 


It has been contended by many good 
lawyers that practically all of the powers 
granted by the Webb bill existed with- 
out its enactment, and that the Sherman 
law never did intend to restrict combi- 
nations with respect to foreign trade. 
It is to be hoped that under the provi- 
sions of this bill much of good will be 
accomplished, although it is difficult to 
understand how any article, of which 
this country produces the principal part, 
can be sold in foreign markets at prices 
in excess of the domestic price plus 
charges for transportation and exchange. 
The foreign user of such commodity 
would seem likely to buy in American 
markets and import his own goods, un- 
less the price in the foreign market is 
such as to make importation unprofitable. 

MininGc ConcGress JourNAL fully be- 
lieves that the Government of the United 
States should not part with those min- 
eral products of which it owns the 
greater part of the world’s supply, with- 
out an adequate price. It believes that 
Europe can well afford to pay, in normal 
times, 25 cents per pound for its copper, 
and that this country should not part 
with its supplies of this character with- 
out receiving their real worth to the 
foreign country, in the development of 
its industries. The United States has 
sold in the London markets silver which 
has been coined into rupees by the Brit- 
ish government at a seigniorage profit 
of more than fifty millions of dollars. 
This seigniorage now constitutes a gold 
reserve in the Treasury of the British 
government. That fifty millions should 
have been paid to the silver producers 
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of the United States or else should 
have been paid into the United States 
Treasury. 

The United States has furnished cop- 
per to foreign nations at a price only 
slightly above the actual cost of pro- 
duction, without assuming that the de- 
posits possess value. The great value 
to a nation of the possession of mineral 
resources has never been more strik- 
ingly illustrated than during the present 
war. The Sherman Anti-Trust law 
should, years ago, have been so modified 
as to permit, under government super- 
vision, such business combinations as 
would permit the most complete indus- 
trial development, just such an industrial 
development as the present world emer- 
gency requires. 

As proof of the value and necessity 
of this course, the Government has now 
taken over the railroads of the country 
and is applying trust methods to their 
management. The Government is now 
demonstrating that great combinations 
are the most efficient agencies for meet- 
ing world requirements. The Govern- 
ment has forced coal operators to act 
in combination in a way that a few years 
ago would have rendered them all liable 
to the penitentiary. M1ninG ConGress 
JouRNAL believes that a reasonable com- 
petition is and always will be necessary 
to the highest efficiency, and that the 
best results can only obtain by bringing 
to bear the trained judgment and ability 
of the men who understand each par- 
ticular line of business, applying the re- 
strictions of government only to the ex- 
tent that such supervision is necessary 
to protect weaker competitors in the race. 

The Sherman law should not be re- 
pealed, neither should it be a fetich so 
adored that any discussion of a modifi- 
cation of its provisions should be con- 
sidered treasonable. Congress may well 
consider means by which ‘business agen- 
cies of this country in the after-war 
period may be permitted to so cooperate 
as to secure the highest efficiency. Com- 
petition in the world markets will be 
unusually severe after the war is over. 
To meet these conditions the highest effi- 
ciency is essential, and every legal re- 


striction to the most complete coordina- 
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tion of productive forces is extremely 
unwise and dangerous. 


THE WAR MINERALS BILL 

After an extended debate in the House 
of Representatives the Foster War Min- 
erals Bill, as amended, was passed by a 
substantial majority. In another column 
of this issue appears a condensed state- 
ment of the discussion and the amend- 
ments. Hearings are in progress before 
the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining, of which Senator Charles Bb. 
Henderson, of Nevada, is chairman. 

Before the Senate Committee a bill 
intended to be a substitute for the Foster 
bill, but covering the same subject mat- 
ter, is also under consideration. This 
bill eliminates the price fixing and licens- 
ing provisions, authorizes the ‘payment 
of a bonus for early production, and the 
advance by the Government of 50 per 
cent of the cost of construction and 
development work, to be secured by a 
lien upon the whole property and to be 
repaid out of the minerals to be pro- 
duced, for which the Government has 
entered into a contract for purchase. 

The Mintnc ConcGress JourNAL be- 
lieves that this bill carries all of the 
authority which is essential in order to 
accomplish the purpose for which the 
bill was intended. The Government is 
in great need of manganese, chrome, py- 
rites, and some other of the rarer metals 
which heretofore have been imported 
from foreign countries and of which the 
imports are now prevented by the taking 
of the ships engaged in these importa- 
tions for use in the foreign service. The 
law of supply and demand has been more 
or less abruptly abrogated by cutting off 
the usual supply which creates the neces- 
sity for the immediate development of 
productive machinery with which to meet 
this unnatural shortage. These minerals 
must be secured even though the price 
may be grossly abnormal. 

Steel required for ordnance cannot 
be manufactured except by the use of 
certain ferro alloys; manganese, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, vanadium, and other 
of the rare metals are an absolute ne- 
cessity in order that the war may be 


prosecuted with effect. It is equally 
necessary that sulphuric acid shall be 
available for the manufacture of explo- 
sives and that potash shall be available 
for agricultural purposes in order that 
the food supply of our Army may be 
kept intact. An unusual situation re- 
quires the immediate production of many 
of these rarer minerals which, in most 
instances, must be preceded by costly 
construction and expensive development 
work. 

Government aid is essential because 
of the fact that industries which could 
not exist in pre-war times will not be 
able to prosper in the after-war period 
with the same competition from foreign 
sources which prevented the pre-war 
operation. It is, therefore, essential that 
whatever expense shall be incurred in 
the construction of the facilities for the 
early production of these minerals must 
be amortized during the war period. No 
one can say what the tariff policy of the 
Government will be after the war. It 
might easily be that a tariff which will 
so protect some of these industries as to 
enable them to exist in ordinary times 
would be unwise from every standpoint. 
This is a question which cannot be de- 
termined at this time. This fact is that 
at this time, no matter at what cost, the 
immediate development of facilities for 
the production of these articles is the 
great necessity. 

This does not mean that it requires 
government operation or government 
control, but only that conditions shall 
be created under which private enter- 
prise can meet requirements. The M1n- 
ING CONGRESS JOURNAL is flatly opposed 
to every governmental effort which can 
he exercised by individuals - efficiently. 
It believes that the governmental func- 
tion ends when it has created conditions 
under which private enterprise can best 
produce and supply its needs. 

If the Administration, provided by this 
bill, shall call for estimates of the proba- 
ble cost of furnishing these minerals in 
required quantities and shall make con- 
tracts with the lowest responsible bid- 
ders, it will put in operation the most 
effective machinery for the production 
of these required articles. At the same 
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time it will create facilities which may 
be able, in the future, to make this coun- 
try independent of all foreign countries. 
Possibly without tariff protection and 
possibly with a small protective tariff, 
but in any event, under the direction of 
those individuals whose own money is 
invested in the enterprise, and who must, 
in order to make a profit, so direct their 
efforts as to create at the smallest possi- 
ble cost and with the most complete 
efficiency. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION OF COAL MINES 

Bleeding Kansas was at one time 
spoken of with much sympathy by those 
who commiserated its situation. Bleed- 
ing Kansas has recovered and is now one 
of the most prosperous productive and 
independent States of the Union. Massa- 
chusetts has qualified as a proper suc- 
cessor to the old-time reputation of 
Kansas by a resolution recently passed 
by its State Legislature favoring the pub- 
lic ownership and operation of coal mines 

of the country. The resolution is, in 
part, as follows: 

Whereas the inhabitants of this common- 
wealth (Massachusetts) have suffered severely 
from the exactions of the present operators of 
the coal mines, who have frequently driven 
their employees to desperation by their in- 
human treatment, have failed to provide suffi- 
cient coal when it was greatly needed by the 
public, and have charged exorbitant prices 
for such coal as has been procurable; and, 
whereas it is the opinion of the General Court 
of Massachusetts that public ownership and 
operation of coal mines would be of great ad- 
vantage to the citizens of this commonwealth. 
Therefore, be it resolved, “That the Senators 
and Representatives from Massachusetts in 
Congress are hereby earnestly requested to 
make every proper effort to secure the quick 
passage of the legislation aforesaid, etc.” 

This resolution was adopted March 
26, 1918, after ten months of govern- 
ment control of the coal production of the 
country. Is it possible that the members 
of the Massachusetts Legislature have 
not yet been advised that the price which 
coal operators might receive for their coal 
was fixed by presidential order many 
many months ago? Can it be possible 
that the members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature do not know that the greater 
part of the cost of coal to the consumer 
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in Massachusetts is made up of trans- 
portation and selling charges, and that 
only a small part of the price which 
they pay reaches the pocket of the 
operator? Can it be that members of 
the Massachusetts Legislature do not 
know that wages paid to coal miners in 
this country is larger than in any coun- 
try in the world, and, at the same time, 
the price received by the operator for 
coal is less than in any country in the 
world? It may be that these facts were 
known, but it is more than likely that 
its members were relying upon the gen- 
eral misinformation of the public with 
relation to the coal mining industry, and 
undoubtedly its information concerning 
treatment of the men engaged in the coal 
mines by their employers was gained 
from the report of the Federal Industrial 
Commission, whose chairman is unable 
to see any virtue in a coal operator nor 
to discover any shortcoming in any 
miner. 

The fact is that the coal miners of the 
United States receive higher pay for 
shorter hours than anywhere else in the 
world; that coal is sold at the mines in 
this country more cheaply than any 
where else in the world; and this not- 
withstanding the fact that we are using 
more coal proportionately than any other 
people in the world; and that we are 
doubling the production and consump- 
tion every ten years. 

The Massachusetts Legislature did not 
appreciate the fact that at the beginning 
of the war the bituminous coal industry 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. That 
because of low prices the machinery of 
coal production had deteriorated, and 
that even with the strain upon it, occa- 
sioned by war demands, it was able to 
produce more coal than the country 
could possibly consume. Massachusetts 
did not store coal as usual because it 
hoped to get cheaper coal later, and when 
the demand of cold weather came the rail- 
ways could not transport rapidly enough 
to meet a demand theretofore largely met 
from storage supplies. Even with those 


conditions the price of shoes to the Penn- 
sylvania coal miners increased at least 
100 per cent more than the price of coal 
to the Massachusetts shoe manufacturer. 
The vagaries of Bleeding Kansas are 
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being eclipsed by the foolishness of a 
brainless Massachusetts Legislature. 


There is a lesson for labor in the war. 
Germany refused to arbitrate. She 
struck. And her appeal to force—to 
might instead of right—has drenched 
the earth in blood and put so huge a 
burden on generations yet unborn that 
imagination quails and falters before 
mere contemplation of it. 

This is no time to adjudicate the merits 
of open shop vs. closed shop. Justice 
to labor will be done—is being done—in 
most trades and avocations in full meas- 
ure. No question can arise that will not 
be more fairly settled through arbitra- 
tion, negotiation, and agreement than 
through appeal to the strike, or the 
lock-out. 

Our men “Over There”—flesh of our 
flesh—in first-line trench, are offering 
their all, while, safe at home, many are 
quibbling over details of working con- 
ditions and pay for service necessary to 
make effective the presence of our sol- 
diers at the front. 

No man or body of men, in the pres- 
ent temper of America, need hesitate to 
rest the equity and justice of any issue 
with those departments of the Govern- 
ment charged with the responsibility of 
deciding it. 

One question—only one—overshadows 
all: We must win the war. Nothing 
else matters.—Editorial, The Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. 


JOHN D. RYAN 


The appointment of Mr. John D. Ryan 
as the head of the Aircraft Construction 
Board gives promise that efficiency will be 
brought to that branch of the service and 
that things will actually be done. THlere- 
tofore, we have received many promises 
and indulged in much grandiloquence as 
to the results which would be obtained 
as soon as our enormous fleet of airships 
should be on the French fighting line. 
‘rom this time on it may be counted as a 
certainty that so far as the construction 
of airships is concerned there will be no 
more of foolishness and no more of elo- 
quence, but much in the way of actual 
performance. 
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THE MINERAL LAND 
LEASING BILL 

The Public Lands Committee, of the 
House of Representatives, has for weeks 
been holding daily hearings upon the 
Mineral Land Leasing Bill, S. 2812, 
H. R. 3232, wrongly entitled, “A Bill to 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, gas, and sodium on the public do- 
main.” As understood, the bill proposes 
to establish a new system to take the 
place of the system through which the 
West has developed, by which the dis- 
coverer of mineral upon the public do- 
main was permitted to take patent for a 
limited area. MininG CoNnGress Jour- 
NAL still believes that the principles in- 
volved in the bill are wrong, that the 
bill will not promote development, and 
that its enactment is a blow at one of 
the fundamental principles of a Republi- 
can government, viz., the principle of 
home rule. Notwithstanding this, we 
favor the enactment of this bill, with the 
most liberal provisions, so-that it may 
permit, if it does not promote, develop- 
ment. The Land Leasing bill, passed 
more than three years ago, did not pro- 
mote and has not permitted coal pro- 
duction in Alaska. 

The fact that oil and wells are 
more. quickly exhausted than mines 
makes the application of the leasing sys- 
tem to oil and gas production seem more 
reasonable than applied to mineral pro- 
duction which requires many years of 
operation in order to justify develop- 
ment. 

The principal contention before the 
House Public Lands Committee, has re- 
lated to Sections 16 and 17 of the Senate 
bill, known as the Relief Sections. Judge 
Tulley Scott, of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado, made a most telling appeal to 
the committee that the Government 
should not stultify itself by dealing with 
its pioneer citizens in the manner of 
Shylock, but that it should treat its citi- 
zens with the fairness which it requires 
of citizens in their dealings with each 
other. 

Judge Scott reviewed the development 
of the mining laws of the country, and 
pointed out with great clearness the in- 
iquity of asking a citizen to take less 
from the Government than was offered 
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to him, as an inducement for the in- 
tensely speculative investment involved 
in the development of minerals upon the 
public domain. The writer agrees with 
Judge Scott that the honor of the Gov- 
ernment to which he gives his unlimited 
loyalty is of far greater importance than 
any question of title to an infinitesimal 
section of the public lands. 

Any law which undertakes to deprive 
an humble citizen of the reward which 
induced his efforts, and for which he has 
given the consideration is unworthy of 
a great government. It is because of 
the hope that the leasing bill will do 
justice to men who would otherwise be 
deprived of such right, that we lay aside 
our objections to the leasing principle, 
and hope for the passage of a fair, 
equitable leasing bill. 

INCREASED SERVICE, THE 
GREATEST WAR NEED 

This country is withdrawing two mil- 
lion men from industrial service to take 
their places at the front. It is stated 
that it requires four men at home to 
maintain one man at the front. A large 
percentage of these men are to be en- 
gaged in the production of food and 
supplies and the transportation of these 
materials to the point of use. We hear 
frequent statements to the effect that 
factory workers are needed for the farm, 
and that farm workers are needed for the 
factory, that mine workers are being 
withdrawn to help build powder plants, 
and that different governmental bureaus 
are competing with each other and with 
the privately conducted industries of the 
country for help. An increasing wage is 
inevitable and desirable under the cir- 
cumstances. With this it is frequently 
stated that there is a decrease in effi- 
ciency. Organized labor demands that 
there shall be no increase in the working 
day, and that all labor conditions exist- 
ing before the war shall be maintained. 
We have no criticism of this, except as 
it interferes with the nation’s ability to 
provide munitions and supplies for the 
boys at the front, and to supply the 
necessaries of life for our people at 
home. It is hoped that this war may be 
brought to an early conclusion. It is 


not generally believed that it will be. 
We have a right to assume that a long, 
bitter struggle is ahead in which this 
nation, through its industrial agencies, 
must reach the very highest limit of pro- 
duction. ConGress JOURNAL 
believes in the eight-hour day. It be- 
lieves in the highest wages and the best 
possible conditions for the working men 
of the country. It believes that in times 
of war when the slacking of production 
means great loss of life at the front and 
great suffering at home, that it is almost 
treasonable for any man to stand for 
the rights of labor when that stand in- 
terferes with the production which ‘is 
necessary to maintain our best efforts. 
Our farms need all the help available, 
and they need to work as long as day- 
light will permit. Our factories need all 
the help available, and they need to work 
as long as human endurance can safely 
permit. Our mines and our transporta- 
tion systems need more men. The men 
who are available must work to their 
limit, and unless all of these agencies 
do more than is expected in ordinary 
times until our great foe is vanquished 
the cost will be greatly increased, th« 
loss of life will be increased, duration of 
the war will be increased, and the bu 
dens which labor must bear through all 
times to come will be increased. This 
is no time for slackers. 


RAILROAD COAL 


Perhaps no one agency has done more 
during the years that are-past to dis- 
organize the bituminous coal mining in- 
dustry than the railroad companies. It 
is a notorious fact that the railroads 
have purchased their coal at a Jower 
price than other large consumers, and 
very much below the price at which it 
was sold to the smaller consumers 
throughout the country. Perhaps no one 
agency was better equipped to disor- 
ganize the bituminous coal industry than 
the purchasing agents of the railroads. 
Contracts were frequently so one-sided 
that the coal operator had little choice 
than to furnish coal to the railroad which 
served his mine, at the price fixed by 
this railroad purchasing agent. The rail- 
road contract was frequently necessary 
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to the average bituminous coal operator 
in order to keep his mines in operation. 
Contracts were frequently taken at less 
than the cost of production because it 
was believed necessary as the price of 
proper railroad service. 

There will be those who will dispute 
this statement, but there was a general 
understanding that the mine which failed 
to meet the railroad demand for cheap 
coal was likely to have very much diff- 
culty in securing the cars which were 
necessary to keep his mine in operation. 
The natural competition between opera- 
tors to secure the big orders through 
which a large tonnage might keep down 
the overhead charge, was sufficient in 
itself to hammer down prices to the low- 
est point, and when to this advantage 
was added the fear that cars might not 
be available for the output of the mines 
and that the competitor who did take 
the railroad order would be specially 
favored in the distribution of cars, the 
conditions became intolerable. 

One of the good things which is likely 
to come out of the present government 
administration of railroads and coal 
mines will be an adjustment of this con- 
dition. There can be no excuse for a 
condition which requires any producer 
to sell his output at less than cost. plus 
a fair profit. The Wall Street Journal 
very pertinently says: 

“If the practice which the railroads 
have heretofore followed, of preferring 
operators under contract to them for 
locomotive fuel in the distribution of 
empty cars for loading, it should be in- 
stantly remedied.” 

There should be no objection to per- 
mitting the railroads to get the advantage 
of the wholesale orders which they are 
in position to place, but the gentleman’s 
agreement which can easily be created 
among railroad purchasing agents should 
be met upon the other side with an 
equally comprehensive agreement among 
those operators who are competitors for 
these orders. Favoritism in the distribu- 
tion of cars should have no part in the 
making of such contracts, and should be 
punished severely in every instance. If 
Federal control now being exercised over 
the railroads and coal mines shall result 
in the stabilizing of these conditions and 
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insuring to each operator who manages 
his mines efficiently and economically a 
fair profit upon his production, it will 
have done much toward stabilizing a 
great industry, the importance of which 
is for the first time becoming apparent 
to the American people. 

It is somewhat amusing that the War 
Industries Board is now being much 
agitated because of the apparent neces- 
sity of a payment by those roads of the 
price fixed by the Fuel Administration 
to be paid by other consumers. This will 
amount to from thirty to fifty million 
dollars more for their supply of coal 
this year than was paid last year. The 
railroads of the country consume about 
one hundred and seventy-five million tons 
annually of bituminous coal. Any delay 
in making contracts for this production 
will create a serious restriction on the 
operation of the mines. For the rail- 
roads administration now to use its su- 
perior grounds of vantage to make con- 
tracts at less than the price fixed by the 
Fuel Administration would create a sit- 
uation absolutely without justification. 


AFTER WAR INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS 

A recent article in Leslie’s Magazine 
by Norman Hapgood falls into an error 
scarcely to be expected from an intelli- 
gent independent writer. Mr. Hapgood 
outlines the two most important parts of 
the problem of reconstruction after the 
war as follows: 

1. What part in the industry is to be taken 
by the state? 


2. What is to be the relation of capital to 
labor ? 


Number two is the more important. Under 
it the most important subdivision is this: Is 
labor to have a partnership in the industry 
and joint control with capital? 

Without. doubt the most important 
question to be involved in the problem of 
industrial reconstruction after the war, is 
the relation of capital and labor. It seems 
lamentably unfortunate that a serious 
writer should for a moment justify the 
possibility of labor having a joint control 
with capital. 

First, such control would be manifestly 
unjust in that it proposes to take from 
those whose efforts and privations in the 
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past have made an accumulation and 
divide its earnings, with those who in 
times past have wasted or enjoyed the 
fruits of their labor. The successful con- 
duct of business enterprises require that 
capital shall control its own, leaving labor 
to demand from capital, that return which 
is fair and just. Labor which desires 
control and is willing to assume responsi- 
bility is entitled to establish and create 
its own capital and control its own enter- 
prise. Most capital has been thus ac- 
cumulated and this opportunity is still 
available to all. 

Second, such control would inevitably 
prevent the effective application of labor 
to the task of production. The use of 
machinery and the manufacture upon a 
large scale which is essential to cheap 
production, necessitates executive con- 
trol; that control must be single, it must 
be positive and it must be vested in one 
more or less conversant with all of the 
machinery of production, transportation 
and exchange. To allow a_ thousand 
workmep to undertake control of a busi- 
ness enterprise would be about as success- 
ful as the Russian Government is under 
the direction of the Bolsheviki. To allow 
labor to have joint control with capital 
in the control of business enterprises 
would so impair its productiveness as to 
take from labor many if not most of the 
luxuries which it now enjoys. 

Third, to give labor the right to joint 
control in the management of capital is 
to assume that there is no such thing 
as right in property. It reaches to the 
very foundation of our civilization. To 
grant this right would destroy all incen- 
tives to progress and would tend to re- 
duce the highest standard to the lowest 
level. It would tend to undermine the 
foundation of government. Government 
must act through its own agencies; to 
support these agencies requires an in- 
come. Incomes are secured by the Gov- 
ernment, through the powers of taxation; 
taxation applies itself to property; with- 
out property there would be no income 
for the support of the Government, and 
the whole system would fall. After the 
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present day needs are met, the incentive 
to all industrial activity is future ac- 
cumulation. The scientist may work for 
the love of his work, but all other efforts 
are for the accomplishment of a purpose 
and the securing of an advantage other- 
wise unavailable. The certain effect, then, 
of giving labor joint control with capital, 
would be the breaking down of all gov- 
ernment. 

The relation of capital and labor is a 
question of serious importance, involving 
a separation of the rights of each so as- 
certained as to bring justice to both sides. 
Consumers everywhere should have the 
benefit of trained and skilled labor, of the 
best equipment which is possible and of 
the directing ability of minds trained in 
management. Only through this com- 
bination can the highest efficiency in pro- 
duction be attained. 


HENNEN JENNINGS ON 
THE GOLD INDUSTRY 

We call special attention to the article 
“The Gold Industry and Gold Standard,” 
from which copious excerpts appear in 
this issue. Mr. Hennen Jennings, Consult- 
ing Engineer of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, was selected by the Bureau 
to make a study of the economic condi- 
tions underlying gold production and the 
article was prepared as a Bureau of 
Mines publication. This discussion 
naturally included the economics of the 
subject and the personal views of the 
author and the Bureau therefore decided 
that this should not be printed as an 
official document. 

The paper embodies a valuable dis- 
cussion of the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the process by which labor is 
transformed into the and 
luxuries of life. It the 


necessities 
demonstrates 


need of efficiency and points out that the 
costs of living necessarily increase as 
wages are increased and that “in the end 
no material gain can be obtained by labor 
unless there is some compensating ad- 
vance in the output of his work.” 
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OIL PRODUCTION A 
WAR NECESSITY 

War conditions have created a neces- 
sity for greater stimulation of the pro- 
duction of the petroleum products than 
has heretofore ever been given. The fall- 
ing off of oil production through natural 
causes which cannot be avoided is to be 
expected but the shutting off of produc- 
tion through foolish controversy between 
the War, Navy and Interior Departments 
as to whether certain oil areas shall be 
developed or whether they shall be held 
out as a Naval Reserve for the future 
use of the Navy is well calculated to ex- 
asperate those who appreciate the need 
and who foresee the extremely serious ef- 
fects of governmental interference with 
the natural course of development enter- 
prises. It is high time that people forget 
conservation and turn their atténtion to 
rendering the most practical assistance in 
the conduct of the war. The future sup- 
ply of oil is contained in oil shale, the sup- 
ply is abundant, and the plan of storage 
more perfect than can be devised by hu- 
man ingenuity. The Government is con- 
tinually withdrawing lands from oil de- 
velopment in order to provide a supply 
for the future, and at the same time it 
is proposing to put oil shale lands 
under a leasing system designed to force 
production at the earliest time possible. 
In a discussion of this general subject. 
Mr. C. W. Barron in the Boston News 
Bureau has the following to say concern- 
ing the present situation: 

Today the country is aroused as never be- 
fore over the necessity for merchant ships, 
aeroplanes, submarines, and submarine de- 
stroyers. Nobody arises either in Washing- 
ton or in the public press to tell the people 
of the United States that all these programs, 
ships, submarines, destroyers and aeroplanes, 
rest upon oil and fuel and that the United 
States is not producing, and cannot within its 
own borders produce, the oil to sustain this 
program without another expensive shutdown 
in the industries. 

Mr. Barron proceeds to analyze the 
production in the different fields, showing 
that 200,000 oil wells in the United States 
are now producing at the rate of 300,- 
000,000 barrels per annum and that we 
shall shortly require 425,000,000 barrels 


per annum to meet the Government’s re- 
quirements. In California and Wyoming 
are the two fields in which an increase in 
production might reasonably be expected. 
In both of these fields production work is 
at a standstill, largely because of the con- 
test between the Government and its own 
citizens as to whether they shall be per- 
mitted to develop these oil wells, and fur- 
nish the oil which the nation so greatly 
needs. Our western secretary, Mr. John 
I’. Burns, writes from Denver under date 
of April 11, as follows: 

The uncertainty of the oil situation and the 
apparent disregard by the Government of the 
rights of investors and prospectors, the con- 
tinual withdrawal of oil lands in Wyoming in 
the most unexpected places and manner and 
the insistent way in which Lenroot, Ferris and 
the various departmental secretaries are try- 
ing to push Attorney General Gregory’s 
amendment to the recent bill, is putting the 
oil business of Wyoming very much to the 
bad. Last week’s withdrawal for instance 
from the Moorcroft field indicates that no 
man-is safe in proceeding to finance an oil 
company. Moorcroft is a fine field and has 
just been brought in. Operators who have 
already toted their outfits to the territory 
stand to lose heavily through the restrictions, 
and while there is no hope that we can get 
through without some sort of a leasing bill, we 
do hope to have some rational consideration 
of the business situation in connection with this 
industry. 

Under these conditions, how can we ex- 
pect that oil production may be increased ? 
Those who have filed upon the oil shale 
lands of the West are at a standstill be- 
cause of the fact that they are in doubt 
as to whether the enormous investments 
which are necessary to the production of 
oil shale products will be protected by the 
Government, or whether the same course 
which was pursued with reference to the 
coal claimants of Alaska by which their 
investments were entirely lost, shall be 
followed with reference to the oil shale 
lands in the western states. 


Interprets Greenhouse Order 


The Fuel Administration has interpreted 
its regulation restricting fuel for green- 
houses by ruling that the exception made 


in favor of greenhouses in which vegetable 
plants were raised for “transplantation to 
produce summer vegetables” applied only 
to greenhouses exclusively devoted to that 
purpose. 


d 
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MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
BILL PASSES HOUSE 
Appropriation Reduced from $50,000,000 to 
$10,000,000—Price Fixing Power Stricken 
from the Measure—Senate Committee Be- 
gins Hearings. 


After extended debate the House of Rep- 
resentatives eliminated the price fixing 
power from the mineral control bill, cut the 
appropriation from $50,000,000 to $10,000,000 
and passed the bill by a vote of 290 to 7. 
The price fixing power was stricken from 
the bill largely through the aid of represen- 
tatives from the cotton states who feared 
that it would establish a precedent, which 
later might be applied to the fleecy staple 
of the South. 

The bill now is on the Senate calendar. 
Hearings on it before the Committee on 
Mines and Mining began May 2. 

The argument of Representative Towner 
against the $50,000,000 appropriation is char- 
acteristic of most of the others. He said: 

“I am quite sure there is no man on the 
floor who would not vote for $50,000,000, or 
any sum that might be necessary, for the 
successful prosecution of the war. The 
only question here is whether in forming 
this revolving fund, which is for the purpose 
of purchasing and storing commodities that 
are named in the bill, $50,000,000 is not an 
amount altogether too large. It occurs to 
me in reading the hearings before the com- 
mittee that no such amount can possibly be 
used; that $50,000,000 is only an invitation 
to people to go out and use it, draw on it 
for the purpose of developing wildcat pro- 
jects not now in existence, and that it will 
be a temptation for squandering and los- 
ing the money. Ten million dollars, and 
certainly $25,000,000, will be an abundant 
fund for the purchase of anything that is 
necessary to be stored or accumulated for 
use in this war and then resold. The verv 
idea of a revolving fund implies not only 
the purchase of commodities but the sale 
of them. This would mean the purchase of 
property and the resale of it. I think it is 
an unwise thing to put into the bill an 
amount for that purpose as great as $50,- 
000.000. 

“T do not think there is any man here that 
would for a minute believe that it could be 
used unless it was used for speculative pur- 
poses. I have gone somewhat carefully 
through the various things enumerated in 
the bill and the testimony in regard to 
them. There are only two articles that you 
might say in this bill are imperatively 
necessary, which we could not produce. 
Take ferromanganese, the te stimony is un- 
equivocal that in a short time we can pro- 
duce ferromanganese, because it is already 
in existence. We have an abundance of 
for the manufacture 
Not one single dollar is 


sulphur and pyrites 
of sulphuric acid. 
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necessary, in my judgment, to secure an 
abundant supply of pyrites and sulphur for 
sulphuric acid. We have the most tremen- 
dous deposit of sulphur known in the world 
in Louisiana and Texas. The sulphur of 
Louisiana is 98 per cent pure, and there is 
no such deposit anywhere else in the known 
world. We do not need a single dollar to 
develop that. All that is necessary is that 
the price should be sufficient to make de- 
velopment attractive. The power is given 
so that the Government can do it if it is 
necessary. So these things do not re- 
quire nearly that amount of money. 

“In reading the hearings it is taken into 
consideration that $50,000,000 shall be used 
for the purchase of articles the Govern- 
ment needs, but that is not contemplated 
by the bill. This is not an appropriation 
bill. The apropriation will have to be made 
by the Committee on Appropriations. I 
want to call the attention of gentlemen to 
the fact that they heard the statement made 
by the chairman of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, Mr. Shirley, on the floor regarding 
this very bill. He said that if this authori- 
zation were made the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would feel under obligations to fol- 
low out the action of the House and make 
the appropriation.” 

Chairman Foster, 
ment, said: 

“IT ask you in all fairness, gentlemen, not 
to vote for a $10,000,000 proposition. It is 
not sufficient money. It is not sufficient to 
go out and do this work, and I ask you not 
to do that. I am sincere about it, as sincere 
as I can be. 

“I want to impress upon you the import- 
ance of carrying out the ahs of this 
act and securing this material, it shall 
be necessary; and if you make it ‘$25,000,000 
and it should be necessary to secure more 
money, I believe the Committtee on Ap- 
propriations, with the approval of Congress, 
would make that appropriation. But I do 
most earnestly hope, gentlemen, that you 
will not vote for this amendment. It is 
not enough. Any man can go over this 
proposition and see that we could not 
get along with $10,000,000.” 

Representative London, the Socialist 
member of the House, had a good deal to 
say about the bill. On one occasion dur- 
ing the debate he said: 

“The Government must retain the power 
to increase tariff duties in order to prevent 
an oversupply of these necessaries. It may 
find itself with an enormous quantity of 
material on its hands. It may be compelled 
to sell that material. The law does not 
authorize the Government to continue the 
operation of any mine or any of these op- 
erations subsequently to the termination 
of the war, and in order to protect itself 
it is compelled to secure itself against an 
oversupply. It must have the right to fix 
the tariff to suit conditions, and it must 
have the right to fix the maximum. Other- 


in meeting this argu- 
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wise the bill is absolutely indefensible. 
You can only stand for this bill on the 
theory that the Government is preparing 
for the possibilities of a very long war. 

“If you vote $50,000,000 out of the people’s 
money in order to encourage private in- 
dustry, in order to help private owners of 
holes in the ground to develop mines, and 
then at the conclusion of the war con- 
tingency to permit these individual owners 
of the ground to enrich themselves by hav- 
ing a mine developed at the expense of the 
Government solely because there was an 
incidental benefit to the Government during 
the short period of the war; if you permit 
that, you must necessarily protect the Gov- 
ernment against the contingency of large 
quantities of these products coming to 
the Government with the Government as 
the guarantor of the price. How can the 
Government guarantee a minimum price 
for all the products of these mines without 
at the same time securing itself by possess- 
ing the power to fix a maximum price? 

“It is presumed that there prevails in 
the private market a law of supply and de- 
mand, a sort of natural law, unaffected 
by anything men will do. The gentleman 
deals with an _ extraordinary situation. 
Here is the Government, the guarantor of 
a minimum price. There are large mines 
there are large opportunities for the pro- 
duction of these articles; this country can 
produce five or six or ten times as ‘much 
as it needs; the only reason that we have 
been importing some of these articles is 
because it has been cheaper to import 
them. The basis of all tariff legislation 
heretofore has been free trade in raw ma- 
terials, so as to promote manufacture. 
We will find ourselves in this situation: 
The Government is to be the guarantor 
of a minimum price, which is supposed to be 
an attractive price, which is supposed to 
guarantee more than a reasonable profit. 
without any opportunity to limit the out- 
put or g's the price. Instead of 2,000,000 
tons, the Government may find itself with 
TANNIN tors af minerals. Where will the 
Government be?” 

\n idea of the principal arguments made 
in favor of and in opposition to the bill may 
be obtained from the following verbatim ex 
cerpts from remarks made on the floor of the 
House by Chairman Foster and Representa- 
tive Good. Dr. Foster spoke as follows: 

“It is asserted here that we are to squander 
$50,000,000. Tf there is a proper administration 
of this money there will not be squandered 
one cent of the $50,000,000, but that monev 
will be turned back into the Treasury whence 
it came. This is a revolving fund, to buy 
these necessary articles, and then when 
the Government sells them the money will be 
returned to the Treasury of the United States, 
so that not one dollar need be squandered in 
carrving out this great work. 

“We find today that it is estimated that more 
than 10,000,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid are 


necessary for the coming year. We know 
that they have taken off the ships and there 
will be after July not more than 10,000 tons 
of pyrites each month brought to this country, 
where formerly 1,200,000 tons have been 
brought in each year, and the amount will 
be cut down now from month to month and 
continued at 10,000 tons. 

“Are you willing, my friends, to say now 
that the Government shall be deprived of 
these materials that make these necessary 
articles for the war? Are you willing to stand 
here in this humorous way and discuss this 
matter lightly when these men have stated to 
us, through hearings before our committee, 
that it is necessary that we should have these 
necessaries for making munitions of war? 

“Are you willing to get up here and say that 
this is to open up some worthless mines and 
make the stock of those mines worth more 
money; that this is to make valuable some 
worthless stock and bring it up to par? Are 
you willing to trifle with these necessary 
articles that enter into the production of the 
shells that go to the boys across the seas? 
If you are, defeat this bill, and in six months’ 
time we may be in a position where we will 
not have these articles to carry on the war. 

“We have taken the shipping, and rightfully 
so, carrying these necessary minerals from 
foreign countries—taken the ships off that 
work and put them to work in carrying sup- 
plies to support the gallant soldier boys across 
the seas 

“My friends, are you going to say now that 
you will take back those ships, take them from 
the work of carrying troops and_ supplies 
to France, and put them on the route be- 
tween Spain and the United States to carry 
pvrites, and between Brazil and the United 
States to carry manganese, when these min- 
erals can be developed in our own country in 
sufficient quantities if only some organize ition is 
provided and some help is given? My friends, 
are you going to do this? If you are, then go 
ahead and defeat this bill. But if vou are not, 
let us pass this bill and give the Government 
the right to secure these necessary minerals 
that they need for war purposes.” 

Representative Good, in opposing the bill, 
said in part: 

‘It is said that this is a war measure, bnt 
I am inclined to think it is unnecessary. It 
will provide many jobs for deserving dem- 
ocrats and to that extent it may be a war 
measure, but the power granted is already 
vested in the President. I regret that that side 
of the House was not farsighted enough be 
fore the war, when we told you that you 
needed American production, that you ought 
to produce in America everything that could 
be produced that we use or could use, and yet 
you destroyed those industries and now you 
reach out and ask $50,000,000 to rehabilitate 
them. Protection would have saved them at 
the expense of the importer. No, gentlemen 
of the committee, there is not a power granted 
in this bill, except the authorization for an 
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appropriation and the additional power to 
create a new department, that has not already 
been granted the President. Ah, if it is true 
that we could release thousands upon thousands 
of tons of shipping by purchasing these things 
of the American miner, then I say to you 
the fault is not with the House, the fault is 
not with Congress, the fault is in the correct 
exercise of these broad powers that we have 
granted. 

“Long ago you ought to have been produc- 
ing manganese, antimony, and these things that 
you say you want to produce here in Am- 
erica. The President had the power to pur- 
chase. The first thing we did after we 
declared war was to give the President 
$100,000,000 to purchase things of this kind. 
Of course, this vast tonnage of ships should 
be released. It should be released at once. 
Do not wait for this authority; exercise the 
authority already granted and buy them at 
once. The authority and money have already 
been granted. Almost a year ago we granted 
this authority, and it should have been ex- 
ercised long ago. We should have been buy- 
ing antimony and manganese and bismuth— 
and all those things which you say you are 
going to buy, if this bill becomes a law—for 
a year. You have needed the ships all year. 
The President has the power to buy them 
now, at any price he may fix. He has the 
money in his hands with which to buy them, 
and there is no limitation on the price that he 
can pay. Why not exercise this power? Why 
create more useless offices, the salaries of 
which drain the substance of the people?” 

Representative Johnson of Washington was 
caustic in his criticism of the measure. He 
said among other things: 

“Every department in this Government is 
striving for more power and more money. 
This bill involves a $50,000,000 appropriation. 
I will venture the assertion that the real pro- 
ponents of this bill are sitting in the gallery 
at this moment and that they come from the 
Bureau of Mines. Oh, I will vote for the bill, 
but I hope to see it trimmed, and I advise 
the holders of all kinds of dead mining stocks 
held by the people throughout the East to 
make haste and dig them up from their trunks 
and garrets and hang onto them, because if, 
after having tried to develop these interests, 
we find them taken over or developed under 
Federal control and a revolving fund pro- 
vided, the stock therefore may be galvanized 
into some value. 

“T suggest that little cabins be built out in 
that country for innumerable governmental 
prospectors, so that they may be housed com- 
fortably while pursuing their work. Also nice 
government houses here in Washington for 
gentlemen who may be called here to help 
inflate the Bureau of Mines.” 

Representative Mondell came in for ap- 
plause after the following remarks: 

“My support of this bill, such as it is, arises 


more from the promptings of a lively hone 


than from the assurances of a sound judg- 
ment. (Laughter.) The time was, many 
years ago, when, following the practice of the 
western country, I roamed the hills somewhat 
as a prospector. It was my lot and good or 
ill fortune at one time or another to engage 
to a considerable extent in the development 
of minerals, among others some of the miner- 
als enumerated in this list of so-called 
necessaries. I have some knowledge of the 
practical conditions surrounding the discovery 
and development of properties of this sort, 
and my opinion is that the present high prices 
and unusual demand for these minerals will 
in the main lead to their development, so far 
as the minerals are to be found anywhere 
within our borders, without any Federal aid 
or encouragement. There may, however, be a 
sound reason for the encouragement of the 
mining of certain minerals, pyrites and man- 
ganese particularly, in this country, due to 
the fact that our foreign importations are 
large, and it is desired to utilize shipping now 
engaged in that trade for other purposes. 

“How far we are justified in placing a bonus 
on developments of manganese and pyrites 
and minerals of that character in order to 
relieve the demand for shipping I do not know, 
and it is because of that doubt rather than be- 
cause of any well-grounded conviction that any 
real and substantial good will come out of the 
measure that I am proposing to support it, 
particularly if it is somewhat amended. It is 
a curious fact that no man is ever a good 
prospector except the fellow who prospects 
largely on his own account. 

“I did not take the floor primarily for the 
purpose of discussing those features of the bill, 
but rather to call attention to the curiously il- 
logical attitude of certain departments of this 
Government touching important, necessary, and 
essential mineral development. I think it may 
be said in truth that this legislation, if it is 
placed upon the statute books, will have become 
law very largely through the influence of the 
Secretary of the Interior, a very able and up- 
right and wise man, a friend suggests, with all 
of which I agree. But the attitude of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior toward various classes 
of minerals is curiously illogical. While he is 
proposing we authorize the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 of the good money of the American 
people, invested in liberty bonds and obtained 
from payment of taxes, for the purpose of 
encouraging the development of certain min- 
erals, the necessity for the encouragement of 
which is not altogether demonstrated, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by his own acts has 
tremendously curtailed the development and 
production of mineral oil, a mineral element 
needed now as badly as any element produced 
from the earth. This very hour throughout all 
of the West men are prospecting the public 
lands, spending their time and money, enduring 
hardships, willing to invest their capital to 
develop oil, and no sooner does a prospector, a 
develover, a wildcatter, plant his stakes and 
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proceed to development than the officials of the 
Geological Survey, under the orders and juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior, proceed 
to withdraw the land from under the locator, 
thus discouraging him and preventing develop- 


ment. Within the last two weeks orders of 
withdrawal have been issued covering 
thousands of acres in the State I have the 


honor to represent on this floor. Nearly a 
million acres of that State, upon much of 
which development work would now be under 
way with private capital, by private enterprise, 
are now and have for a considerable period of 
time been held in withdrawal, making it im- 
possible for the private individual to go on 
with his mineral development, except at the 
hazard of contesting with the same Secretary 
who withdrew the land his right, title, and in- 
terest in and to it. We are needing con- 
stantly increasing quantities of mineral oils 
for fuel, for lubrication, for power. 

“The reserve supplies are shortening every 
day. The demands are increasing every hour, 
and in this condition of affairs, when we are 
proposing to spend large sums of the people’s 
money in the encouragement of the develop- 
ment of certain other minerals, the influence 
and activity of the Interior Department is 
being used in the discouragement of the de- 
velopment of these highly essential mineral 
products. Before long we shall have reported 
to this House a bill which, if it comes here in 
the form in which I understand it has been 
agreed upon, will add to the discouragement 
of oil production by further penalizing the 
activities of those seeking to develop the oil 
lands of the West. 

“T am hopeful that out of this bill now be- 
fore us some good will come. I trust that 
expenditures under it may be wise. The Lord 
knows I hope, as all good Americans do, that 
we may develop our resources and become 
independent of all the world for these neces- 
sary minerals. I trust we are justified in 
spending some of the people’s money for that 
desirable consummation. In the meantime 
may we not also hope that a department of 
the Government that is aiding, promoting, 
and urging this legislation shall in good con- 
science take its heavy hand off the oil develop- 
ment of the West.” 

That the War Finance Corporation has ‘the 
power to take the action provided in the bill 
was a point introduced by Representative 
Walsh and which led to extended debate. A 
paragraph from Mr. Walsh’s remarks makes 
clear his thought: 

“Every man, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, who appeared before that committee 
was biased, some because they were going to 
have the administration of the law or have 
written the measure, others because they are 
interested in the mining business and will to 
a certain extent benefit by this legislation. In 
my view, I believe there exists already suf- 
ficient authority under the national defense act 
for the President to place orders for these 


minerals and for him to see that those orders 
are filled, and if the orders are not filled be- 
cause the people with whom they are placed 
are not financially able to do it, I submit that 
under the War Finance Corporation law, 
which we passed through this House some 
weeks ago, that such financial assistance can 
be rendered and that it is not necessary to 
build up here a great twin-sister organization 
to the food and fuel control body that has 
been created.” 

An extended controversy as to whether the 


President favors the bill ended when Dr. 
Foster made this announcement: 
“The President approves this bill. He 


called me to the telephone a little while ago. 


The President told me that this bill has his 
full indorsement. 
“The President of the United States said 


that this is a war measure and he regards it 
very essential that it should become a law. 
He said it is necessary because ships have to 
be taken from importing these materials to 
carry supplies to France. This is a war meas- 
ure and nothing else, and he authorizes me 
to say to this House that the bill has his in- 
dorsement and that he would be pleased to 
see it become a law at as early a 


date as 
possible.” 


GOVERNMENT IS TO GET ITS 
QUICKSILVER FOR $105 A FLASK 


The War Industries Board recently sent out 
the following letter: 

“We beg to inform you that a meeting of 
the large producers and agents of quicksilver 
companies agreed to our suggestion and de- 
sire that the price per flask of mercury should 
be fixed at $105, delivered at San Francisco 
or Mare Island Navy Yard for mines in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Nevada, and at 
Texas point, say Marathon, for the 
quicksilver mines. 

“Tf delivered at New York or Brooklyn, 75 
cents per flask to be added to the above. 

“Such price to ke for quicksilver for the use 
of the United State Government and the 
Allied Governments. 

“In order that all may share alike, the gov- 
ernment requirements should be supplied by 
each producer in the proportion his produc- 
tion bears to the total. According 
ernment estimates of demands at 
figure your proportion roughly at .......... 
flasks per month, to be delivered as directed 
later. In the meanwhile, please hold 
amount from your April production. 

“Kindly notify of your acceptance, and the 
name of your agent, or the firm to which you 
sell your product. We feel that we can 
count on your hearty and patriotic coopera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Yeatman states that to date no one has 
offered the slightest objection to carrying out 
the plan 


some 
Texas 


to the gov- 
present, we 


this 


ure 
sure 
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SILVER BILL PASSES; _ settlement 
settlen » ca 
BECOMES LAW QUICKLY tie 
se in 
i € 
Unusually Prompt Action on the Pittman Be during 
uy 
Measure Foilows Intimation that Serious = 250.000 ounce 
International Trouble Would be Caused There are now in the Treasury of the United States 
roximately 490,000,000 of standard silver dollars, 
by Delay 1 ng i] imately 375,000,000 unces 
silv Against tl t silver dollars 
ré s it es, and so | 
ous bill become a these. sils inding a corre- 
law so quickly as th with the Pitt-  >pen irs must be held for 
n r bill It was | assed by each House 
vitl roll call. The only thing which kept l'reasury, for the purposes stated above, a porti if 
the | rom being discussed at great length, the silver so held in the Treasury, but only upon the 
which quieted the very considerable op ellat of a corresponding 
position was the g that a delay would = javinc been so b = 
pe serious freasury is re 
Perhaps the necessity for immediate action _ time, at the fixed pri 
the measure by (¢ gress cannot be better t silver equal to t 
set forth than Dy tile reproduction ota letter ‘ t Treasury t silver so with 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Senator lrawt In this way the large mass of silver, w ‘ 
la s serv iseful active purpose, can now be made 
lable f i direct war purpose rhere is 
1 6 of tall tention of making any permanent es 1S 
silver ce ( . The proposition is, in brief, 
f the silver now lying unused in ti t etire Iver certificates; to borrow fr eas 
lreasur f the United States to: ury the silver fo use for the war pur] 
fl aintn , mplished by forth; and then, as silver from time t t 
1 the reasons which, in my judgment, re future comes on the market, to replace so 
borrowed by purchase in the market at 
I 4s varied in re of $1 per fine o 
s, having fl ed m 160,000,000 ounces bY coining the nev it purpos 
line lard silve imit of time 
e Dire I rod n which this 
1917 is pproximately ing all other co . ly 
d Labor is receiving higher wages 
ne recent vears s been partly due to conditions in ing normal times. Machinery is more expet 
Mi s the Tresult of -~ h Mexican mines hav the chemical nd other supplies needed in the pro 
Shy ee ‘ ted to their full capacity The price of luctior of r are all correspondingly 1 
silver & varied frot it 48 hein gee Ge prices The price at which the silver is to be re 
, ‘ re 91° bought has been fixed in the proposed bill at $1 pe 
é pric sold during August, 1915, to pro] 
¢1 18 ea gs September, 1917 A nart ince his price was irrived at after at examina 
en's, estimated at about 100, tion by the Director of the Mint into the cost of pro 
000.000 neces per annum, s r is used by all nations lucing silver in a n imber of different mines, and the 
subsidia nage and India and other Oriet Director of the Mint is of the opinion that $1 per { 
ntries ’ ave In China uw 1 ler all the 1 | prevailing is 
a fair p he silve g le retire 
J Fur Ss gre urged nent ot Iver ce Secretary 
f the Treas n it a price 
fi I] eT it m the rice 
$1 ar 
rhe pr sed iy in the in 
t i It | s no permane hange in r 
existing currency arrangements. What is proposed is a 
( temporary change, consisting of the active use for 
ir purposes of the silver now lyi ‘ in the 
. easury The bill provides within f the ste 
rT ecessary to reverse that position and te replace and 
we: recoin the silver 
, Phe rangement p 1 is purely a temporary 
iT emet nd the pressing nee of the United 
es states require, in my opinion, its prompt enactment 1 
i into lav | 
The Sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 seem to be the best wav of 
- 1¢ iling ith the mitraction of t circulating medium 
a. ich would otherwise be brought about through the { 
{ incellation of silver certificates. This is accomplished I 
ay hy authoriz issue of Federal reserve bank notes 1 
1 small der ations in order to fill the v o 
. sioned | retirement of silver certificates and 
io aes | les f mpt retirement of those Federal t 
; eserve bank notes as silver certificates are from time a 
to time reissued There may well be ditferences of 4 
o Seibhe is to the best method of counteracting such ] 
ntraction If no method of meeting the contrac i 
be provided, the contraction will be automatically re V 
P 1s¢ lieved th gh the issue of legal tender notes in de ( 
ort nominations of ones and twos Federal reserve notes 1 
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uce of the legal tender 1 This would 
be perhaps the easiest way of meeting the situat 

were it not Federal reserve notes are 
now secured by go of over 60 per cent and 
the issue of addit il Federal reserve notes without 
a corresponding add gold reserve would re 
duce the percentage Federal reserve ban 
notes, on the other require a reserve of but 5 
per cent, and as there is absolutely no reason 


tes. 


larger reserve for Federal reserve bank notes should 
be provided, it seems to me unwise to reduce the 
percentage of reserve under Federal reserve notes. 

y reason for stating that the Federal reserve bank 
notes, the issue of h is contemplated under the 
bill, require no greater reserve than 5 per cent is that 
these notes in small denominations will merely take 
the place in the pockets of the people of the silve 


now carried by them and are thus ex- 


remely unlikely t é esented for redemption. If, 
and to the extent that they are presented for redemp- 
tion, it will be 1 ition that these notes are 
not needed in the yn and the means for the 
prompt retirement nished by the deposit as se 
curity for these Fe ve bank notes of short 
time certificates of 1 ness or the one-year c 
version notes of the United States. Whenever, 

fore, these Federal reserve bank notes prese 

for redemption, it will only be necessa let 
maturing obligati held against them run off. The 


popular and well led feeling a bond 
secured currency therefore does not apply to the present 


issue, because (1) the issu e is strictly temporary in 
its nature, (2) the secur behind thé issue auto- 
matically provides for tl redemption of the issue, 
(3) no artificial value is given to any long-time bonds 
by the circulation ivilege and no vested interest 
is created in the circulation privilege, which, if cre- 


ated, it might prove burdensome for the Government 
or the banks to abate 

If the method suggested for dealing with the re- 
placement of the silver certificates that may be retired 
does not commend itself to you as the | manner 
of meeting the situation, I should be discuss 
any modifications that may | 


x 


best 
glad to 
advisable. 


New District Representatives Named 


Appointments of two District Representa- 
tives of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion for service in Pennsylvania have been 
announced. 

The appointees are Julian B. Huff, who 
will have headquarters at Greensburg, Pa., 
and W. L. Byers. whose headquarters will be 
at Uniontown, Pa. 

The territory in which Mr. Huff will work 
includes Westmoreland county, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, main line and branches, 
north of Ruffsdale, excepting Sewickley 
branch, connecting at Youngwood, between 
Pitcairn and Blairsville intersection. This 
does not include mines on the Pittsburgh di- 
vision of the Baltimore & Ohio or river mines 
on the Youghiogheny River. 

Mr. Byers will work in the district com- 
prising Fayette county, south and west of a 
line from Banning station through Whitsett 
Junction to Brownsville, except operations on 
the Baltimore & Ohio at and east of and con 
necting at Indian Creek; also operations in 
Westmoreland county on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at and south of Ruffsdale and opera 
tions on the Sewickley branch connecting at 
Youngwood: also operations on the Baltimore 
& Ohio in Westmoreland county on the Mount 
Pleasant branch, connecting at Broadford, but 
not including operations on the Baltimore & 
Ohio along the Youghioghenv River or rivet 
mines on the Youghiogheny River. 
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MEXICAN EXPORT TAXES 
ON METALS ARE ANNOUNCED 
The Secretary of the Treasury of 
has issued the following rates of taxation upon 
exportations of metals and min (The 
figures here given are in Am 
pound weight of material 
per pound; silver in | 
cents; silver in mineral or concent 
copper 
copper in minerals or cot 


Mexico 


erals: 


( 
1 


cents ; cents ; 


trates, 1.42 cents; 


in bars or ingots, 


lead in bars or ingots, .00155 of a cent: lead 
in minerals or concentrates, .002139 of one 
cent; zinc in bars or ingots, .005589 of one 


zine in minerals 
of one cent; tin in bars or ingots, 
minerals or 


cent; neentrates, .007454 


2.585 cents; 


tin in concentrates, 2.703 cents; 


antimony, in bars or ingots, .001343 of one 
ent; tungsten in minerals or concentrates, 
4.33 cents; manganese (metallic), .001863 of 
one cent; mercury, 4.784 cents 


SIXTY CENTS IS ADDED 
TO EXPORT COKE PRICES 


\n additional regulation governing the 
price of coke was issued t »y the United 
Fuel Administration, as a result of 
which 60 cents per ton 2,000 pounds may 
be added to the government where 
the coke is for export reign countries 

possession or dependen i the 


or to a ndency of 
United States. The operator may also add 
to this the cost of transportation from the 
ovens to the port of loading. 

Che order issued by | | Administrator 
Garfield recites that handling coke for ex- 
port involves certain expense of assembling 
loading, selling and financing; and, pro- 
vides that no coke shall be sold or de- 
livered for export to any fi country 
except by permit issued by the 


Fuel Ad- 
ministration to the vendor authorizing the 
sale. 


states 


price 


reign 


Che 5 per cent provided for in the order 
of March 26, 1918, for coke manufactured 
east of the Mississippi River and sold and 


delivered west of the Rocky Mountains 
mav be added to the price tor all coke ex 
ported from the Pacific vast in lition 
to the 60 cents allowed in the regulation 
egzuiation 

Coal for export is permitted to be sold 
it $1.35 in excess of prices for other pur- 
noses, under a_ regulatior ssued by the 
Fuel Administration some ths ago 


Lightless Nights Suspended 


\t the request of the Liberty Loan Com 
mittee Dr. Garfield decided to s1 
tion of the Lightless Night 
\pril 25. By reason of the lat 


ing, brought about by the Daylight Saving 
Law, the Lightless Night r will remain 
suspended until September 1, next, when it will 


again become effective. 
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WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
CARRIES OUT REORGANIZATION 


In accordance with the directions of the 
President as stated in his letter to pe 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
new plan of organization has been mae 
taken. The general purpose of the plan 
is to prevent confusion and conflict in the 
ordering and delivery of supplies and to se- 
cure unification of the Government’s policy 
in dealing with industrial problems. The 
essential change involved in the redistribu- 
tion of functions is the creation of a Re- 
quirements Division which will serve as 
the central directing agency in the ma- 
chinery of the War Industries Board, 
through which the policies of the chairman 
are to be carried out. 

The Requirements Division will be the 
agency to which this information will be 
furnished and to which the Supply Divi- 
sions of the purchasing departments and 
the Allied Purchasing Commission will “as 
far in advance as possible” submit state- 
ments of their “respective needs” for raw 
materials and finished products. The Re- 
quirements Division will in turn delegate 
the task of fulfilling these needs to the 
special Commodity Divisions of the War 
Industries Board, to the Supply Depart- 
ments themselves, or to such other agencies 
as may be decided upon. 

The statements furnished the Require- 
ments Division by the several Supply Divi- 
sions of the Department will include not 
only commodities in which a present or 
threatened shortage exists, but also those 
in which the supply is ample and will in- 
clude commodities required by one depart- 
ment only as well as commodities required 
by several different departments. In the 
procurement of supplies in which no short- 
age exists and where no allocation seems 
necessary or desirable, the Requirements 
Division will so advise the Department pre- 
senting the requirements, which will pro- 
ceed with the purchase in pursuance with 
their established practices. That is, in 
pursuance of the President’s directions, the 
War Industries Board will “let alone what 
is being successfully done and will inter- 
fere as little as possible with the present 
normal processes of purchase and delivery 
in the several departments.” At the same 
time, having complete information as to the 
progress of the departments. furnished 
through the Requirements Division, the 
chairman of the board will have at his dis- 
posal complete information to guide him 
in the determination of general industrial 
policy. 

Sveaking generally the Requirements of 
both the American «overnment and_ the 
Allies can he met stisfactorily if orders 
and deliveries are given systematic 
allocation accor4in® to the relative urgency 
of the nevds of the varions departments 
demandine them. Shortage in materials 
is very frequently found on analysis to be 


not actual but rather the result of badly 
planned distribution. With complete in- 
formation at its disposal the Requirements 
Division under the direction of the chair- 
man of the War Industries Board will be 
in a position, through the several sections 
of the Board, to “guide and assist the de- 
partments” through proper allocation of 
materials, or at its discretion to leave 
particular tasks to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the departments involved. 

To take charge of particular problems of 
supply there have been created special com- 
modity sections, and whenever necessary 
to handle raw materials or finished pro- 
ducts of which there is an actual or 
threatened shortage, or the price and pro- 
duction of which should be controlled for 
the protection of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Allies, or the civilian popula- 
tion, new sections will be created by the 
chairman of the War Industries Board. 
Each of these sections will be charged with 
the responsibility of collecting from the 
several departments of the Government. 
from the manufacturers and producers and 
from committees representing them, and 
especially from the War Service Comittees 
created under the supervision of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and 
from any other reliable sources concern- 
ing the production of the particular com- 
modity with which the section is charged, 
this information to include available sup- 
plies, new sources of supply, methods to 
increase production, etc. 

It is the purpose of the chairman of the 
War Industries Board to make each of the 
section heads the sole government agency 
for dealing with the industry for which 
his section is responsible. 


C. H. Means Directs New Inspection Work 


Charles M. Means. a mining engineer of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., h>s been appointed manager 
of the inspection division of the United States 
Fuel Administration. 

The annointment of a number of insnectors 
who will serve in the coai fields and pass 
upon the outnout of the mines before it is sent 
to market will be announced later. The in- 
spectors will pass upon the quality of the coal 
and see that it comes up to the laws and regu- 
lations of the Fuel Administration in com- 
pliance with “clean coal” order and other 
provisions. 

At this time only one inspector in each 
district representative’s territory is to be 
named, but additional inspectors are to be 
named upon recommendation of the District 
Representatives of the Fuel Administration. 
and the work of inspection is to be thoroughly 
organized. 

Mr. Means, who will be in charge of the 
inspection division, is one of the best known 
mining engineers in the country. He will 
assume the duties of his position at once. 
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DAVID KEITH DIES 
VICTIM OF PNEUMONIA 


David Keith, of Salt Lake, a life member of 
the American Mining Congress and one of the 
best-known mining men of the west, died 
suddenly at Salt Lake, April 16, of pneumonia. 

He was a native of Nova Scotia, but left 
there when a young man and went via Pan- 
ama, to California and subsequently went to 
work as a miner on the Comstock in Nevada, 
where he supervised much of the important 
properties. He went to Park City, Utah, in 
1882 as foreman of the famous Ontario Mine, 
where he supervised much of the important 
development work. In 1885 he became man- 
ager of the Anchor Mining Company, now 
the Judge Mining and Smelting Company, and 
later took the contract to construct the Alli- 
ance tunnel at Park City. 

He then became associated with former U. 
S. Senator Thomas Kearns and others in what 
was then known as the Mayflower claims at 
Park City, from which grew the great Silver 
King Coalition Mines Company,, which has 
paid millions of dollars in dividends and of 
which Mr. Keith was president at the time of 
his death. He was also president of the Salt 
Lake Tribune Publishing Company and of the 
First National Bank of Park City; vice- 
president of the National Copper Bank of Salt 
Lake: director of the Las Vegas and Tonopah 
Railroad; director of the Salt Lake route; and 
also largely interested in real estate and mining 
in Utah and Nevada. He owned several im- 
portant business buildings in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Keith never held public office except to 
be a member of the Utah Constitutional Con- 
vention. He was a man of large public spirit, 
a generous contributor to public enterprises 
and for many years a strong force in the 
development of the region in which he lived. 
He was of quiet, retiring disposition and was 
held in the highest affection by those who 
knew him and his work in Utah and its neigh- 
boring states. He was associated for almost 
a generation in many business enterprises with 
former Senator Kearns. 

Mr. Keith leaves a widow, three daughters, 
and one son, Lieutenant David Keith, Jr., who 
is now with the United States forces in 
France. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

Of Tue Mininc Concress Journat, published monthly, 
at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 1917. 

City of Washington, } 

District of Columbia, 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. Russell 
Coombes, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of Tue Mininc Concress Journat, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
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F. W. DEWOLF 
State Geologist of I!inois, who testified before the House 
Committee on the Mineral Control bill. 


a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Name of Publisher—The Ame 1 Mining Congress, 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

Officers: 

Walter Douglas, President, 99 John 
York. 

Harry I,. Day, First Vice-President, Wallace, Idaho. 


New 


Street, 


M. S. Kemmerer, Second Vice-President, New York 
City. 

George H. Crosby, Third \ President, Duluth, 
Minn. 


J. F. Callbreath, Secretary. 
Editor—J. F. Callbreath 
News Editor—Paul Wooten 

Susiness Manager—E, Russell Coombes 
2. That the owners are (give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more or e total amount of 
stock): The American Mining Congress—a corporation, 
not for profit. No stockholders 

3. That the known bondholders, 
other security holders owning or ding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so state): None. 

E. Coomees, 
Business Manager. 


mortgages, and 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


May, 1918. 


(Seal.) Tuomas, C 


2nd day of 


. Wits. 


(My commission expires February 20, 1922.) 
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MINERAL IMPORTS TO BE 
CURTAILED EVEN FURTHER 


Mineral Imports Committee Warns That 
Changes of Practice Must be Made to 
Allow Use of Domestic Supplies 


“The shipping situation requires im- 
mediate important changes in mining and 
allied industries. The precise nature of 
these changes and the agencies and methods 
through which they will be accomplished, 
are not yet formulated, but there are cer- 
tain fundamental facts which should be 
clearly understood,” says the Committee 
on Mineral Imports and Exports of the 
Shipping Board. 

The acute ship shortage has forced a 
drastic cut in imports of a_ considerable 
number of minerals essential to war in- 
dustries. Among the more important em- 
bargoes of these are manganese, chromite, 
pyrite and graphite. Some are already in 
effect. Others will shortly follow. : 

“Ships released in this way, or their 
equivalents, have gone directly into mili- 
tary use, and with a still greater military 
program planned and probable further de- 
crease in total ship tonnage, for a time 
at least, there is little possibility of early 
reinstatement of ships for mineral im- 
ports. 

“The deficiencies in supply thus caused 
must be made up from domestic sources 
Reduction of imports has been based on 
careful estimates of the possibilities of 
ienvaie production. Estimates have been 
liberal, and there is not much danger of 
over-production. Every ton mined here 
will save a ton of shipping. 

“The increased use of local ores will re- 
quire many changes in practice and prob- 
ably also reduction of less essential uses. 

“These changes must be accomplished, re- 
gardless of cost or difficulties, for the alter- 
native of bringing in supplementary sup- 
plies from abroad no longer exists. 

“Government cooperation will be neces- 
sary along several lines. Already atten- 
tion is being directed to various phases of 
the problem by the War Industries Board, 
the War Trade Board, the Shipping Board, the 
Department of the Interior, the Railway and 
Coal Administration, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There is pending in Congress a 
bill to concentrate control over the mineral 
industries most affected by ship embargoes. 
While the situation is being actively fol 
lowed up, there is likely to be a delav of 
at least several months before it is well in 
hand. 

“If private interests wait until every de- 
tail is settled before taking steps to meet 
the situation there is danger of vital 
damage to essential war industries. Pa- 
triotism requires that the mining and metal 
industries do everything reasonably possi- 
ble to get projects started at once. The 


necessary government cooperation may be 
slow and halting, and mistakes are not un- 
likely, but as the shipping situation allows 
no alternative, it is a reasonably safe as- 
sumption that the absolutely necessary 
things will be done in time. 

“In view of these facts, the far sighted 
management of the mineral industry will 
not base its calculations for the immediate 
future on the je practice of last year. 


A MORE SERIOUS CO COAL 
SHORTAGE FEARED THIS YEAR 


Another coal shortage, more serious than 
that of last winter, and almost certain in- 
terference with the war program, are in- 
evitable throughout the East, in the opinion 
of bituminous coal operators in the chief 
producing sections of the country, unless 
there is a readjustment soon of traffic 
over eastern railroads, says the National 
Coal Association. The enormous demands 
of other war industries are crowding coal 
off the rails, and the resultant continued 
shortage of cars at the mines has cut pro- 
duction to the danger point. 

This is the season of the year when thé 
mines should be working at top speed to 
produce stocks for storage against the needs 
of next fall and winter. The mines, how- 
ever, are not working at top speed, nor 
at a rate even approaching top speed. In 
the face of the heaviest demand for coal 
in the country’s history, the mines have been 
so hindered by insufficient car supply that 
they have made little, if any, headway over 
last years’ record—a record which fell 
50,000,000 tons short of meeting the nation’s 
demands. 


PENNSYLVANIA SETS PACE 
IN EARLY BUYING CAMPAIGN 


Pennsylvania is setting the rest of the 
country a striking example in patriotic en- 
deavor by getting squarely behind the 
movement inaugurated by the United States 
Fuel Administration for the early ordering 
of coal. 

New York and other states in the East 
are following the lead and reports generally 
show a mighty response to the appeal to 
domestic consumers to place their orders 
early to the end that the fuel famine dan- 
gers of another winter may be pcre Bn 

From New York City reports show that a 
majority of the retailers are handling 
orders in large volume. 

Pennsylvania consumers have entered 

vigorously into the early buying campaign. 
Virtually half the coal dealers in Pennsyl- 
vania have booked enough orders for 
domestic fuel to keep their delivery equip- 
ment busy for several months. 

In Philadelphia alone since April 1, 
orders for domestic coal have reached a 
total of 750,000 tons, nearly one-third of 
that city’s normal consumption of 2,500,000 
tons. 
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MANUFACTURE OF CLAY 
PRODUCTS IS RESTRICTED 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
issued regulations, approved by the War In- 
dustries Board, restricting the manufacture of 
clay products and rearranging and dividing 
the manufacturing program of this industry 
in such a way as to place it on the basis of 
war industry. 

Ten orders of this series were signed by 
Fuel Administrator H. A. Garfield, the 
products dealt with being arranged in classes 
and manufacture curtailed on a _ percentage 
basis as follows: Face brick, 50 per cent re- 
striction; common brick, 50 per cent re- 
striction; paving brick, 50 per cent restriction; 
terra cotta, 50 per cent restriction; roofing tile, 
5C per cent restriction; floor and wall tile, 50 
per cent restriction; sanitary ware, 50 per 
cent restriction; hollow tile, 25 per cent re- 
striction; drain tile and sewer pipe, 25 per 
cent restriction; stoneware (except chemical), 
15 per cent restriction. 

Curtailment in each case is based on the 
average output of the past three years. It 
will be noted that the percentage of curtail- 
ment is not equal in all classes of clay products. 
These figures have been reached after careful 
investigation and represent rates of production 
which will be for the best interests of the 
necessary government work and in general for 
the interests of the manufacturers involved. 

The experience of the last year has brought 
two facts clearly to the front. First, that as 
far as possible the new war work must be 
put into old factories to take the place of less 
essential production. This method of pro- 
ducing war supplies prevents building prob- 
lems, housing problems and_ transportation 
problems which necessarily follow the setting 
up of new plants for war production. Second, 
that in addition to this transference it will be 
necessary for many industries to make delib- 
erate sacrifices of a part of their ordinary 
business in order that there may be _ trans- 
portation, men and materials enough for war 
production. 

The War Industries Board and the Fuel 
Administration have been for several months 
obtaining information which would enable 
them to reorganize lesser essential industries, 
such as building materials, which tax trans- 
portation facilities and fuel supplies to the 
largest extent. 

The Bureau of Standards and experts as- 
sociated with each industry have placed their 
services at the disposal of the Government 
and have aided in reaching conclusions. 

In general the minimum basis of running 
for the year has been established in each 
class of clay products. This minimum has 
taken account of the more necessary require- 
ments outside of strictly war activities as well 
as the necessities of the Government. Beyond 
this, it is arranged that whenever the govern- 
ment departments certify requirements in any 
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of the divisions exceeding the productive 
capacity of a given district on the minimum 
basis, such facts will be certified to the Fuel 
\dministration and permit s for additional 
running will be issued 

The aim has been to conserve the larger 
interests of the trade involved. Equal treat- 
ment for all plants is provided wherever pos- 
sible. \llowance, however, is made in the 


plan tor 
where an 


recognizing individual instances 
abundance of fuel and absence of 
congestion make it desirable that a large pro- 
portion of production be permitted in a given 


district. The granting of such additional out- 


put has been hedged about with safeguards 
so that general conditions in the different 
trades will not be serious! tected. 


Fuel Administrator Garfield 
an order dealing with the prod 
eled ware. The reductiot 
per cent. 


has also issued 
iction of enam- 
this 


case is 50 


FUNCTIONS PRESCRIBED FOR 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


As outlined by the Pres t's proclamation 
the powers, functions, and duties of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board shall be: 

“To settle by mediation and conciliation 
controversies arising betwe employers and 


workers in fields of producti necessary tor 
the effective conduct of the war, or in other 
fields of national activity, delays and obstruc- 


tions in which might, in th pinion of the 
National Board, affect detrimentally such pro- 
duction ; to provide, by direct appointment, or 
otherwise, for committees or boards to sit in 
various parts of the country where contro- 
versies arise and secure settlement by local 
mediation and conciliation; and to summon 
the parties to controversies hearing and 


action by the National Board in 
failure to secure settlement b 
conciliation. 

“The principles to be observed and the 
methods to be followed by the National Board 
in exercising such powers and functions and 
performing such duties shall be those specified 
in the said report of the War Labor Confer- 
ence Board, dated March 29, 1918, a complete 


event of 
mediation and 


copy of which is hereunto appended 
“The National Board shall refuse to take 
cognizance ot a controversy between em- 


ployer and workers in any field of 
or other activity where there is, by 
or federal law, a means of 
has not been invoked. 

“And I do hereby urge upon all employers 
and employees within the United States the 
necessity of utilizing the means and methods 
thus provided for the adjustment of all indus- 
trial disputes, and request that during the 
pendency of mediation or arbitration through 
the said means and methods, there shall be no 
discontinuance of industrial operations which 
could result in curtailment of the production 
of war necessities.” 


industrial 
agreement 
settlement which 
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PREFERENCE LIST ANNOUNCED; 
NEW PRIORITY PLAN BEGUN 


The Priorities Board has adopted Preference 
List No. 1 for the guidance of all governmental 
agencies in the supply and in the distribution 
by rail or water of coal and coke. While the 
list speaks for itself, it is proper to say that 
the Board has not undertaken to classify any 
industry as non-essential or at this time to 
limit the quantity of fuel which any particular 
industry or plant shall receive. The Board has, 
however, listed certain industries whose opera- 
tion is of exceptional importance measured 
by the extent of their direct or indirect con- 
tribution either toward winning the war or 
toward promoting the national welfare, and 
these industries will be accorded preferential 
treatment by the Fuel Administration in the 
distribution of coal and coke and also in the 
ransportation of such coal and coke by the 
railroads. 

This same plan will be followed in accord- 
ing preferential treatment to war industries 
and plants in the transportation of raw ma- 
terials and supplies required by them in their 
manufacturing operations, so that they may 
not be delayed or hampered in complying with 
priority orders issued against them governing 
their products 

Preference List No. 1 is not complete in 
itself, but it will be noted that provision is 
made for certifying additional classes of in- 
dustries ard also individual plants whose 
operations are necessary aS a War measure, 
In determining what industries or plants are 
entitled to be certified, two factors will con- 
trol: 

1. The relative urgency of the uses or pur- 
poses for which the product of the plant is 
utilized; and 

2. The per cent of the product of the plant 
utilized in war work, direct or indirect, or 
work of exceptional or national importance. 
No plant, a very substantial per cent of whose 
product is not of exceptional importance, can 
be accorded preferential treatment. 

The Priorities Commissioner, under the 
direction of and with the approval of th 
Priorities Board, will certify additional classes 
of industries, and also certify individual 


plants whose operation as a war measure is of 
exceptional importance, which industries and 
plants when so certified shall be automatically 
included in this Preference List, which shall 
be amended or revised from time to time by 
action of the Priorities Board to meet chang 
ing conditions. 

No distinction is made between any of the 
industries or plants which are or may be in 
cluded in this Preference List, and no si; 
nificance should attach to the order in which 
the industries or plants appear in the list. 


Aircraft plants engaged exclusively in 
manufacturing aircraft or supplies and equip 
ment therefor; ammunition—plants engaged in 
the manufacture of ammunition for the 


United States Government and the Allies; 
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army and navy cantonments and camps; arms 
—(small)—plants engaged in manufacturing 
small arms for United States Government and 
for the Allies; chemicals—plants engaged ex- 
clusively in manufacturing chemicals; coke 
plants; domestic consumers; electrical equip- 
ment—plants manufacturing same; electrodes 
plants producing electrodes; explosives— 
plants manufacturing explosives; farm im- 
plements—manufacturers exclusively of agri- 
cultural implements and farm _ operating 
equipment; feed—plants producing feed; 
ferro-alloys—plants producing; fertilizers— 
manufacturers of fertilizers; fire brick— 
plants producing exclusively; food—plants 
manufacturing, milling, preparing, refining, 
preserving, and wholesaling food for human 
consumption; food containers—manufacturers 
of tin and glass containers and manufacturers 
exclusively of other food containers; gas—gas 
producing plants; gas—plants manufacturing 
exclusively gas producing machinery; guns— 
(large)—-plants manufacturing same; hemp, 
jute and cotton bags—plants manufacturing 
exclusively hemp, jute and cotton bags; in- 
secticides—manufacturers exclusively of in- 
secticides and fungicides; iron and _ steel 
blast furnaces and foundries; laundries; ma- 
chine tools—plants manufacturing machine 
tools; mines; mines—plants engaged exclus- 
ively in manufacturing mining tools and equip- 
ment; newspapers and periodicals—plants 
printing and publishing exclusively news- 
papers and periodicals; oil—refineries of both 
mineral and vegetable oils; oil production 
plants manufacturing exclusively oil well 
equipment; public institutions build- 
ings; public utilities; railways; railways 
cars and rails, and other plants engaged ex- 
clusively in manufacture of railway supplies; 
refrigeration—refrigeration for food and ex- 
clusive ice producing plants; seeds producers 
of wholesalers of seeds (except flower seeds) ; 
ships—(bunker coal)—not including pleasure 
crait; ships—plants engaged exclusively in 
building ships (not including pleasure craft) 
or in manufacturing exclusively supplies and 
equipment therefor; soap—manufacturers of 
soap; steel—-steel plants and rolling mills; tan- 
ners—tanning plants save for patent leather; 
tanning extracts—plants manufacturing tan- 
ning extracts; tin plate—manufacturers of tin 
plate; twine (binder) and rope—plants produce 
ing exclusively binder twine and rope; wire 
rope and rope wire-—manufacturers of same. 


Discuss Conservation Plans 


Representatives of more than 75 per 
cent ot the school text-book publishing 
business of the country were in conference 
recently at the offices of the United States 
fuel Administration with P. B. Noyes, the 
idministrator’s director of conservation, 
and A. 1). Shaw, chairman of the Com 

rcial Economy Committee of the War 
Industri Board Means of conserving 
the paper supply were discussed. 
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ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 
SUPPORTING THE WAR 


The anthracite industry is performing. It 
is turning out more and making greater 
shipments than ever before in its history. This 
it is doing, notwithstanding a big shortage of 
labor, by reason of the large and efficient 
development of the industry and the fact that. 
in full coordination working by itself and 
with its own experience and brains, there is no 
lost motion. All that is being done is under 
direction of the special committee of operators, 
which is part of the Federal Fuel Adminis 
tration. 

Washington authorities and men 
of the country are now openly concerned over 
the bituminous situation. For the first quarter 
of this year, the official figures show that the 
production of bituminous in the United States 


coal 


business 
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was less than 133,000,000 tons, or some 2,000,- 
WUO tons less than for t same period last 
year. The showing is that for the quarter the 
bituminous mines averag y two-thirds 
of maximum capacity. 

For the first quarter of the year, t ship- 
nents of anthracite amounted to 18,727,242 
ms, an increase of 619,304 tons—this in spite 
of the many difficulties were encoun- 
red, and as the results show, surmounted. 
Last month 7,276,777 tons of ant te was 
shipped, an amount g an l any 
previous month in the $ he industry. 

During the first year that the United States 

in tl r the anthra y, despite 
ortage e s e weather ob- 

winter, al it times, ser1ous 

ithculties, actua increased its 

r cent. or nearly 10. 0.000 

hi g 77,752,315 

is supporting 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT IN COAL MINES 
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THE GOLD INDUSTRY 
AND GOLD STANDARD! 
By HENNEN JENNINGS 


Consulting Engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines 


It has been officially estimated that the world 


production of gold since the discovery of 
America, in 1492, to the end of 1916, a 
period of 424 years, was $16,601,641,319. The 


output since 1894, a period of twenty-three 
years, was approximately $8,500,000,000, or 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the total 
amount mined in 424 years. The average 
yearly production up to 1894 was $19,107,644, 
while since 1894 to date it has averaged 
$369,565,217 per year. 

The available gold on hand as gold reserve 
1894 has been estimated at $3,965,900,000. 
The loss of gold and its absorption in the 
arts and manufacture of jewelry accounts for 


in 
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the difference between the amount produced 
and the amount on hand. 

The amount of gold used in the arts has 
increased since 1894, and of late years it has 
been between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 a 
year. Estimating the consumption and loss 
o£ gold since 1894 at $2,000,000,000 the amount 
of gold at present on hand as gold reserve may 
be roughly estimated at $10,500,000,000. 

The concentration and portability of this 
wealth can be appreciated by converting it into 
tons weight, for the total tonnage of the 
entire gold reserve of the world does not 
amount to over 17,000 tons and it could be 
easily transported around the world in one 
of the largest steamships. 

The following t tabulated statement for the 
Transval is given in full as it is the most 
complete record of gold mining operations 
in the world. The yields, working costs 
and dividends, from 1887 to 1916, a period 
of 30 years, have been obtained by sworn 
statements to both Boer and British Gov- 
ernments. 


THE WITWATERSRAND GOLD MINING INDUSTRY’S PROGRESS 


Yield | Working costs 
= Tons Dividends 
Year | milled Total Per ton Total Per ton ; Year 
| 
1887...°....| 25,000 12,976 | 1887 
1888... | 250,000 | 109,050 | 1888 
1890 702,825 1,735,491 | 49 4 1,480,940 | 42 13 254,551 | 1890 
1891.. | 1,175,465 2,556,328 | 43 5 2,221,630 | 37 10 334,698 | 1891 
1892. . | 1,921,260 4,297,610 | 44 73) 3,418,290 | 35 6 879,320 | 1892 
1893 | 2,215,413 5,187,206 | 47 0 4,231,848 | 38 4 955,358 | 1893 
1894 2,830,885 6,963,100 | 49 2 5,435,816 | 38 4 1,527,284 | 1894 
1895 | 3,456,575 7,840,779 | 45 4 5,793,927 | 33 5 2,046,852 | 1895 
1896 | 4,011,697 | 7,864,341 | 39 3 6,350,659 | 31 7 1,513,682 | 1896 
1897 | 5,325,355 | 10,583,616 | 39 7 7'876,435 | 29 6 2,707,181 | 1897 
1898 7,331,446 | 15,141,376 | 41 3] 10,293,138 | 28 0 4,848,238 | 1898 
1899... 6,639,355 | 14,093,363 | 42 31] 11,606,968 2,946,358 | 1899 
1901... 412,006 1,014,687 | 49 2! 508 ,874 |... 415,813 | 1901 
1902. 3,416,813 7,179,074 | 42 O| 5,057,948 | 25 9 2,121,126 | 1902 
1903. 6,105,016 12,146,307 | 39 8§} 8,800,805 | 24 9 3,345,502 | 1903 
1904 | §,058,295 15,520,329 | 38 6 11,664,359 | 24 4 3,855,970 | 1904 
1905 | 11,160,422 | 19,991,658 | 35 10 | 15,237,309 | 23 6 4,754,349 | 1905 
1906 13,571,554 23,615,400 | 34. 6 18,049,431 | 22 2 5,565,969 | 1906 
1907 15,523,229 | 26,421,837 | 33 11 | 19, 499, 417 | 20 10 6,922,420 | 1907 
1908 18,196,589 | 28,810,393 | 31 5] 20,273,620] 18 0 8,536,773 | 1908 
1909 20,543,759 29,900,359 | 28 11 21,361,891 i 3 9,471,391 | 1909 
1910. 21,432,541 | 30,703,912 | 28 6 | 19,487,807} 17 7 8,876,085 | 1910 
1911.. 23,888,258 | 33,543,479 | 27 11 | 22,127,618 | 18 9 7,763,086 | 1911 
25,486,361 | 37,182,795 | 29 0 | 24,504,760} 18 8 7'952'904 1912 
1913... 25,628,432 | 35,812,605 | 27 9| 22.910'871 | 17 11 8,194,099 | 1913 
1914.. 25,701,954 | 34,124,434 | 26 6| 21,943,692 | 17 1 8,073,436 | 1914 
1915... . 28,314,539 | 37,264,992 | 26 3] 24,657,659] 17 5 7,519,416 | 1915 
1916. 28,525,252 | 38,107,909 | 26 8| 25,763,270 | 18 1 7,095,066 | 1916 
Total. . 1313, 117,709 198,901 | | £343,248, 445 £119,020, 709 


Official statistics showing annual tonnage milled, value of output, working costs ; ind di viene, 


taken from “South Africa" newspaper. 


1 Excerpts from paper by Mr. Jennings, complete copies of which wili be furnished to those 
desiring same and making request to this office. 
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The total output for these 30 years was 
£492,198,901, or about $2,300,000,000. The 
yearly return for 1916, was £38,107,909, or 
about $185,000,000, which was 40 per cent of 
the world’s output for that year. The divi- 
dends amounted to 24 per cent for the whole 
period but only 18.6 per cent for the years 
1915 and 1916. 


The total production of gold in the United 
States has been given by the Director of 


the Mint, as under: 

From 3792 to 1607. $24,537,000 
Reem to 1, 204,750,000 
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Alaska, where over 60 per cent of the gold 
was thus recovered, and in California, where 
38 per cent was recovered. 

The yearly production of gold in the 
United States, by states, from 1914 to 1917, 
is as follows: (See table below.) 

Although there are enumerated 
foregoing table twenty-three 
which gold has been taken, the first seven 
in rank have produced 89.62 per cent of the 
total for the United States for the past 
four years. 

These states are, in order, 
Colorado, Alaska, Nevada, 
Arizona and Montana. 


in the 
states from 


California, 
South Dakota, 


As labor and supplies go up, so must the 


BOARD kcudnssidaccvdeeeeeuen $3,828,957,200 cost of mining gold be increased, and the 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 
1914 TO 1917—Inclusive 
1914 1915 1916 1917 | Rank 
$12,300 $5,100 $7 ,000 $4, 200 17 
[eee 16,547,200 16,710,000 16,242,000 15,171,300 3 
4,568,900 4,555,900 4,378,400 5,533,800 6 
21,251,900 22,547,400 22,110,300 20,815,900 1 
19,902 , 400 22,530,800 19,009, 100 15,955,100 2 
16,800 34, 800 20,200 6, 000 15 
eee 1,187,200 1,170,600 971, 700 711,500 12 
ere 4,143,600 4,978,300 4,575,400 3,756,500 7 
11,536,200 11,883,700 8,428,200 6,922,900 4 
New Mexico.......... 1,219,100 1,460,100 1,403,000 1,025,100 11 
North Carolina........ 130,300 170,700 29,700 15,700 14 
1,589,400 1,867,100 1,901 , 600 1,677,400 9 
South Carolina........ 3,200 3,600 300 1,100 19 
South Dakota......... 7,334,000 7,403,500 7,512,200 7,392,600 5 
6,400 6,800 6,000 5,300 16 
8,800 1,800 500 900 20 
3,377,000 3,907 , 900 3,593,400 3,620,300 8 
300 500 1,300 1,700 18 
Washington........... 587 , 800 461,600 491,800 434,900 13 
oo 6,700 13,900 83,800 200 21 
| Aero $93,429,700 | $99,714,100 | $90,765,900 | $8 3.052 2,500 
oe 2,800 700 600 100 22 
1,099 , 300 1,320,900 1,549,600 1,404,000 10 
$94,531,800 |$101,035,700 | $92,316,100 $84,456,600 


The yieid up to 1847 was obtained from 
the Eastern coast; from 1848 to 1872, largely 
from’the placer mining in the West; and 
from 1873 to date, by combination of placer 
and lode mining and recovery of gold from 
refineries. 

Gold dredging in the United States dates 
only from 1896, and since that date the pro- 
duction of gold has been estimated at 
$120,103,117. 

In 1916 the greatest amount of placer 
mining, including dredging, was done in 


purchasing power of gold decreased. 
index to the decreasing purchasing 
power of gold is obtained by noting some 
of the increases in cost of supplies used in 
its obtainment, some of which are given in 


An 


as 


the table below. 
The advance in cost of hydro-electric 
power has been small. The cost of coal 


and petroleum varies in different localities, 
but, when necessary to use, is a serious 
advance in cost of operations under power 
cost. 
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Per cent. 
on - California) ..... 49 to 289 


Manganese steel (largely used in 


9 


75 


Some companies with liberal margins be- 
tween profit and loss can continue to work 
under present, or even much worse labor 
and supply conditions, but the excess war 
profits tax may so operate as to induce 
them to curtail outputs. Some of the 
mines working on very small margins are 
being closed down gradually and others 
may be kept going for a itme by reducing 
development work and up-keep of plant, 
and generally marking time while hoping 
for better future conditions. 


GOLD STANDARD 


Almost all countries of the world have 
as their financial basis the legal standard of 
gold. Only a few retain the double standard 
of gold and silver—Italy alone among the 
combatants. 

Prior to the war, while there was free- 
dom in trade and intercommunication be- 
tween the’different countries, the prices 
of various commodities were regulated both 
from within and without by the operation 
of the laws of supply, demand, and com- 
petition, and stabilized by the intrinsic 
value of gold. : 

As regards the stock of gold on hand in 
the world and the amount held by the 
United States, used as money and security, 
the following quotation is given from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
1917, page 24, viz: 

The gold monetary stock (coin and bul- 
lion used as money) in the United States 
on November 1, 1917, is estimated at $3,041,- 
500,000. The increase in the past 10 months 
has been $174,500,000; in the past three years 
$1,236,500,000, while in the past five years it 
has been $1,161,333,000. In five years the 
portion of the world’s gold monetary stock 
held by the United States has increased 
approximately one-fifth to more than one- 
third. 

This indicates that the calculation made 
previously of the gold reserve in this paper 
corresponds closely with the estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Accepting $10,000,000,000 as the proper gold 
reserve of the world, it may be calculated that 
at the beginning of the war the gold reserve 
was 35 per cent of the total debts of the 
belligerents, while at the present time it is 
only about 8 per cent. 
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Discussion 


When prices of labor and commodities are 
so advanced that it is not possible for the 
majority of the gold mines of the world to 
work at any profit, then labor and supply 
prices must become lower, or gold becomes 
automatically demonetized. 

Gold coins can be considered storage cells 
of human energy, as to obtain them labor of 
hand and brain must be expended; in fact, 
they are thus charged with human electro- 
motive force. They are able to give out 
strong genial currents of trade confidence, cir- 
culating and binding trade, and bringing to- 
gether different industries and peoples in dif- 
ferent lands; their value is not founded on 
the fiat of any one or more legislative bodies 
of one or more countries that may be ex- 
periencing fleeting prosperity, but they are 
certificates from nature of man’s work and 
accomplishment. 

The electro-motive force of the storage 
battery cells depends not only on the amount 
of the electricity poured into them, but also 
its pressure or intensity. In electrical par- 
lance, the rate of flow is known as the amperes 
and the pressure the volts, the power the 
watts. 

In the gold cells filled with human energy, 
the amperes can be considered the number of 
workers and the volts the forces and tools 
placed at the disposal of the workers by dis- 
covery, science, and organization. The watts 
may be considered the labor force stored in 
the cell of coin. 

In the mention of the labor elements poured 
into the cells, it must be understood that labor 
should include the work of managers, engi- 
neers, metallurgists, chemists, overseers, me- 
chanics, and other skilled laborers, as well as 
the more unskilled work of drillers, trammers, 
shovellers, ete. 

The electric storage battery of cells can be 
rendered useless or burnt up by excessive 
charges of current; they can also dry out and 
stop working, or be feebly active should there 
be an insufficient number of cells on the circuit 
to do the work demanded. 

Translating these conditions to the human 
electro-motive coin cell, the value of gold 
can be destroyed by its too great abundance 
and its too great ease of obtainment. History 
is almost uncanny in showing how visions of 
superabundance as seen or painted by owners 
and miners, have been doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and how, considering time and averages, 
nature has demanded full toll in labor for her 
gold. 

The electric storage cell can dry out and 
disintegrate unless refreshed with new current; 
this means that should the obtainment of new 
gold cease while drafts on the old coins are 
vastly increased, that the whole storage battery 
of gold energy may get so out of adjustment 
as not to do useful work and gold would be- 
come demonetized and the accumulated labor 
energy of centuries past, locked up in gold 
coins, become inert and valueless. Should all 
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gold mining stop or very diminish 
this would be the result 

As long as this country, or in fact any coun- 
try, continues to measure values by a gold 
standard and pledge its credit on this basis, 
in the long run the cost of obtaining new gold 
supply must fix its limitations to the rise in 
wages and commodities. Gold is a sluggish 
governor and seems at times inoperative, but 
its plentifulness and cost of obtainment are 
ever operative though not the only factor in 
the rise and fall of prices. 

The great value of gold coins is that they 
represent past labor achievements and cannot 
ke duplicated in the future without equivalent 
labor effort. Promissory bills or notes, or con- 
tingent division of profits made by either 
governments, banks or individuals, can be made 
mere scraps of paper almost overnight by war, 
revolution or commercial failure, but for 
thousands of years gold, while showing fluctu- 
ation in purchasing power, has ever been 
valuable. 

Our government securities and liberty bonds, 
pledged on a gold basis, take the pl: ace of 
gold coins only as long as the people in this 
and foreign countries have faith that the 
Government can make good its promises; 
when this is seriously doubted by the many, 
gold will go to a premium. 

The great tse reserves of the past would 
not be so necessary if the recognition of the 
fundamental necessity of measuring gold 
values in units of labor necessary to win it 
were better recognized and insisted upon by 
governments that pledge their credit on a gold 
basis. Safely to lessen gold reserves while up- 
holding the legal gold standard is the great 
financial problem of the day for this and other 
countries. 

To attempt to adjust the value of the gold 
coin by changing its weight in fine gold by 
government fiat. would be to take away all 
intrinsic merit from the gold standard and 
result in confusion and utter lack of financial 
faith and confidence. 

The temptation to enlarge obligations and 
thus reduce gold reserves to an inadequate 
amount and meet the difficulty by refusing to 
pay coin for gold pledges, also has great 
financial dangers. 

The conception and definition of money has 
been one of the most fruitful subjects of dis- 
agreement, argument and books known to 
man. It would seem, however, that the main 
functions of money are first, facilitating ex- 
change; second, a means of estimating com- 
parative values of commodities. 

The unreality of paper money is forced 
upon the writer by his study of the gold, the 
happenings of the time and the outlook for the 
future. Money must in a large measure be 
based on sentiment and good faith, for money, 
even including gold, has no intrinsic value ex- 
cept as an incentive or stimulant to future 
human enterprise, effort and labor. Its stored 
value vanishes when the mass of the people 
repudiate it. When faith in it. gives out, those 
that may seize and wish to make. new divisions 


radically 
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will find only waste paper in the bonds, notes 
and securities so eagerly desired and coveted. 

Money can be converted into reality only by 
working masses led by efficient officers, and 
who not only make use of the muscular 
energy of the masses, but harness into service 


all the impersonal obedient servitors that dis- 
covery vention science engineering 
have placed at the command of man, and 


which force far exceeds all the muscular energy 
of man, 

The payers of income tax in 1915 did not 
amount to more than one-third of 1 per cent 
of the population. The envied rich amount 
to only a fraction of this number. They may 
enjoy pride of possession in the paper show- 
ings of their bank deposits and lists of se- 


curities, also the power it gives, but their 
absorbing power of that which money can 
really give to them individually is very small 
and confined largely to what they and their 
families can eat, drink and wear. All other 
possessions they must share or pass on to 
others. 

The rich are merely deflectors, gates or 


valves in energy currents. The greatest wealth 
by the individual has been obtained by organiz- 
ing labor and producing the necessities of the 
many at the lowest prices and taking small 
profits per unit, but with the greatest number 
of units. 


As labor 


in its broader sense has been or- 
anized and stimulated to produce a maximum 
amount of commodities, tt provides for its 
o7en necessities and comfort as well that of 
the few and makes possible a greater div‘sion 
f such commodities among themselves. Thus, 
eat production is beneficial to the many as 
much, and in proportion more, than to the 
few 
The decennial census of 1910 shows that 


about 93 per cent of the male population of the 


United States, over 21 years of age is oc 
cupied in gainful pursuits. A far more diffi- 
cult problem than the destruction of capital 
would arise among the workers should the 


present order of things be suddenly abolished, 
which would be how a fair, satisfactory, stimu- 
lating division of salaries and wages could be 
arranged and enforced among the be gary 
so that they would have more leisure and at the 
same time obtain more wants and necessities 

Any advance in wages of. one class of 
workers must in fairness be folli pro- 
portionate increases. in the wages of other 
classes and as the laborer’s wants and require- 
ments for subsistence and comfort are de- 
pendable on his fellow-worker, so must the 
cost of Jris susistence increase.as his own and 
other wages are ratsed. Thus, in the end no 
material gain can be obtained by labor unless 
there ts some corresponding advance in the 
output of his work. 

The Government at the present time is the 
greatest emplover of. labor and purchaser of 
commodities. The danger of allowing the 
prices of commodities to rise above the future 
cost necessary for obtaining gold, it is heaped 
has been made plain. Certainly the Govern- 


wed by 
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ment should insist on the stoppage of all 
classes of profiteering, but how is it possible 
to fix prices of any commodity and make low 
bids possible unless there is some limit fixed 
upon wages and salaries? 

The war must be won and it will take monev 
as well as men to accomplish it. However, it 
does not help matters to pledge credit un- 
necessarily to please or placate either labor 
or capital, and the more we get for money on 
a gold basis at the present time the less will 
be the burden of debts incurred on future 
generations, which must of necessity be paid 
by the mass of the people rather than the 
few. 

The financial integrity of the country has 
been pledged on a gold basis. As 90 per cent 
of the gold output of the world comes from 
the Allies’ territories, as a war measure it is 
plain that it is to the advantage of the Allies 
to uphold the gold standard. For the past ten 
years the world’s yearly output of gold has 
been almost stationary, and the present high 
cost of labor and supplies are acting very 
seriously against any increased production. 

To stop gold mining in a time of financial 
stress, as has been indicated, would be like 
closing the doors of a bank when a run is 
made upon it. It therefore must be evident 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF 


GGLD, 1912 TO 1916, 
(Compiled from the reports of the Director of the Mint, U 
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that it is vital for this and all Allied countries 
to encourage gold mining as far as possible. 

Unfortunately but little help can be directly 
extended to the gold industry, but as far as 
possible, encouragement should be given and 
the excess war profits tax placed upon this 
industry should be reconsidered, for while the 
war may have proved profitable to every other 
class of industry in the matter of earnings, 
certainly it has been seriously injurious to 
the gold industry. 

Indirectly ,the gold industry, as well as new 
issues of Liberty Loan bonds, can be greatly 
helped by the reduction in prices of all neces- 
sary commodities, and this certainly should 
be serously, judiciously and fairly taken in 
hand by the Government. 

The war is to be won by the efficiency, har- 
mony and morale of the workers behind the 
firing lines as much as by the exercise of these 
qualities by the soldiers at the front. The 
right conception of what gold, and in fact 
money in any form, has the power of doing, 
or not doing, seems to the writer a matter of 
most vital concern at the present time. A 
better understanding of this problem, he be- 


lieves, would tend to knit together govern- 
ments, labor and capital and make for eff- 
ciency, harmony and happiness. 


INCLUSIVE 


. S. Treasury Department.) 


1912 | 1913 
= 
North America: 
United States. .| $93,451,500) $88,884,400 
Canada.......| 12,648,800) 16,598,900 
Mexico........} 24,500,000! 19,308,800 
Central American, | 
States.......| 3,030,400 2,721,700 
South America: | 
Argentina... | 107 , 300 2,600 
Bolivia and| 
175,000 175,000 
Brazil.........| 3,570,600 2,254,700 
Colombia. ... . 2 O71, 700 2,971,700 
Ecuador... ... 406, 500 406, 500 
eee 492 , 200 492 , 300 
Uruguay...... 111,000 29,900 
Guiana: 
Britwh...... 879 , 800 1,353,500 
Dutch. ..... 407 , 300 470,400 
French...... 3,050, 600 3,050,600 
Venezuela... .. 623,500 444, 800 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary 2,043,200 2,179,300 
900 
1,812,100) 2,127,400 
Germany...... 78,100 135,600 


Per 
Pot 1914 | 1915 1916 
19.3 | $94,531 800! $101,035, 700 $92,590,300 
3.6 iS, "925000! 18 977,901 19 , 234,976 
4.2 19,308,800 6,559,275 7,690,707 
6 2,293,800} 2,970,271) 3,517,597 
0 175,000) 814,418 396 ,922 
“a 2,698,200; 2,424,515) 2,424,515 
4,678, 600 5,453,148] 6,173,867 
406, 500 545,674 545,674 
492,300; 1,109,891] 1,179,537 
0 29,900 11,836 11,836 
8 1,126,500 923,892 767,525 
503,400 449 438/223 
7 3,050,600} 1,959,793] 1,959,793 
1 444,800} 1,395,349) 1,424,930 
2,179,300} 1,392,465] 1,392,465 
.0 
2,127,400} 1,400,000} 1,000,000 
| 


= 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD—continued 


Per 


191 


1912 1913 ; 1914 1915 1916 
cent | | 
Great Britain $ 27,800} $ 17 900) o|$ 17, 966] $ 19, 266] $ 19,142 
Italy 11,000 17,200} .0 31, 100) 2, 295 2,295 
Portugal. .... 2,300 2,300} _ 2,300 661 661 
Russia . .-| 22,199,000} 26,507,800} 5.8 | 28,587,000) 26,322,746] 26,322,746 
Sweden....... 20, 300 17,600) .0 17, 601 25,323 25,323 
Australia: | 

British New | 

New South | 

3,416,900 3,093 , 200) 7 2,573,806) 2,738,958} 2,235,556 
Northern Terri- | 

110,300 64,500 .0 52, 301 20, 351) 17,281 
Queensland. 7,192,700] 5,493,200] 1.2 | 5,134,800] 5 44477793 
South Australia 136, 135, 500) .0 129, 200) 125,701) 86 , 399 
Victoria. 9,925, 200 8,990,800, 1.9] 8,541,90C) 6,802,359] 5, 305/282 
Western Aus- | 

26,514,906) 27,165,700} 5.9 | 25,487,806) 25,014,928 21,941,044 
New Zealand. . 6,428, 100 7,102,700} 1.5 | 3,870,706} § 740,567 6,048 
Tasmaizia. . 785,000 690, 400 .2| 542,500) 383,402! 326,408 

Asia: 
British India...} 11,055,700} 12,178,000} 2.6 | 11,378,400) 11,522,457} 11,206,509 
China... 3,658,900} 3,658,900; .8 3,658 , 900) ) 804,692 2,804,692 
Chosen (Korea)} 2,852,600! 3,582,500} .8 | 3, 306, 600) 3,739,477) 4,122,351 
Indies: | | 

Sritish.... 1,352,000 1,352, 00 3 1,352,000)/ 

Dutch.... 3,387, 101 3,387, 100 7 | 387,100/) 100,000) 3, 100,000 
Federated Ma- 

lay States...].......... 282,40¢] .1| 269, 351,52 327,871 
Formosa (Tai- 

Indo-China. 74,700 74,700 0 | 74, 700 $3,659 65,620 
4 467,000 3,614,400 3,614,40 5 , 386, 066 5,386,066 

Africa: 
497 , 200 “a 497 , 200) . 
Belgian Congo.|............ 916,600 a 916,600 1,029,189 1,029,189 
95,100 .0 126, 800 144,910 144,910 
French East Af- 

German East 

Rhodesia......| 14,226,900) 14,274,700) 3.1 17,423,100} 18,915,324) 19,232,165 
Transvaal, Cape 

Colony and 

Natal. ......| 188,293,100] 181.885,500| 39.5 | 173,560,000] 188,033,15€) 192,182,902 
West Africa 

(Nigeria, 

Gambia, Gold 

Coast, and 

Sierra Leone) 7,286,000 7,955,300) 1.7 8,075,100 8,304,551 7,860,079 
$466,136,100| $459,941,100 100.00 | $455,676,600) $468,724,918] $457,006,045 


NotTE.—The percentages given are based on the 1913 production with normal mining con- 


ditions, when the Allies produced 91.3 per cent; the Central Powers .6 per cent and the Neutral 
countries 8.1 per cent. 
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Current Federal Legislation 


Up to May 1 there had been introduced 
in the present session of Congress 16,339 
bills and 435 resolutions. Of these, 4,479 
bills with 150 resolucions were introduced 
in the Senate and 11,869 bills with 285 reso- 
lutions were introduced in the House. 

The following bills introduced during the 
month of April will be of interest to the 
mining fraternity: 

S. 4292 introduced by Senator Pittman 
anthorizing the melting or breaking up of 
350,000,000 standard silver dollars held in the 
Treasury for the purpose of conserving the 
gold supply of the United States, the settle- 
ment in silver of our adverse trade 
balances, to provide silver for subsidiary 
coinage and for commercial use, and to 
stabilize the price and encourage the pro- 
duction of silver. This bill was introduced 
in the Senate on April 9 and passed April 
18. It was brought up under a privileged 
resolution in the House on April 22 and 
passed the same day, and was signed by th> 
President on April 23. Further reference 
to the bill is made in this issue of the 
ConGrEss JOURNAL. 

S. 4311 by Mr. Henderson provides for the 
appoifitment of a commission of three mem- 
bers to prepare a tentative code of laws 
providing for the location, devolopment and 
disposition of mineral lands and mining 
rights in lands in the United States and 
Alaska as are best suited to existing condi- 
tions and will correct defects and supply 
deficiencies in existing general laws. The 
bill requires that two members of the com- 
mission shall be lawyers of large expe- 
rience in the practice of mining law and 
the other a mining engineer who shall have 
had practical experience in the operation 
of mines. 

S. 4312 introduced by Mr. Henderson pro- 
vides for the amendment of Section 3 of 
the Act of May 10, 1872, so as to give to loca- 
tors of all mining locations heretofore 
made or hereafter made, on any mineral 
vein, lode or ledge situated on the public 
domain, where no adverse claim exists, the 
exclusive right of possession of the surface 
and subsurfaces within the lines. of their 
location and of all veins, lodes and ledges 
throughout their entire depth inside of such 
surface lines downward. 

H. R. 11259 introduced by Mr. Foster has 
for its purpose the encouragement of the 
production, conservation of the supply and 
control of the distribution of those rare and 
precious metals which have formerly -been 
largely imported or of which there is an 
inadequate supply. ‘The bill-as introduced 


. L. RANSOME 


Who just has returned from an extended trip during 
which he visited practically every quicksilver mine in 
the country. 


provides that the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the approval of the President, shall 
have the power to license the manufacture 
or mining of these metals, to fix prices, and, 
if necessary, to limit their use or produc- 
tion. The bill passed the House on April 
29, but has been so amended as to eliminate 
the price fixing power of the President and 
reduced the original appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000. It has been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

H. R. 11516 introduced by Mr. Chandler 
of Oklahoma provides for the levying of 
a duty upon imports from foreign countries 
of lead and zinc ore and manufactured pro- 
ducts containing lead and zinc. The-ball has 
been referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House. 

H. R. 11580 introduced by Mr. Mondell 
provides for an appropriation of $35,000 
for the purchase of a new mine rescue car 
with complete equipment for the mine res- 
cue station at Rock Springs, Wyoming. 

H. R. 11581 also introduced by Mr. Mon- 
dell provides for an appropriation of $40,000 
for establishing a mining experiment sta- 
tion under the Bureau of Mines at Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, for investigation and dem- 
onstration in the utilization and use of 
lignite coals. 
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ORDERS FOR DOMESTIC 
COAL BEING PLACED EARLY 


The Fuel Administration is greatly en- 
couraged by reports from many parts of the 
country as to the progress of its campaign 
for the early ordering of next winter’s supply 
of coal by both domestic and industrial coal 
consumers, particularly in the eastern part of 
the country. <A flood of orders for next 
winter’s coal supply is reported. Both coal 
producers and retailers report orders filled 
vastly in excess of the supply available for 
immediate delivery. 

With millions of tons ordered, of course it 
has been impossible to effect complete deliv- 
eries. This has given rise to some complaint 
among those who are patriotically responding 
to the requests of the Fuel Administration and 
have sought to lay in their winter’s supply. It 
will be readily appreciated, however, that the 
mines cannot produce, and the railroads can- 
not deliver the whole annual coal-supply of 
the country within a few weeks. The Fuel 
Administration, however, will exert every 
effort to expedite deliveries and tov effect the 
distribution of a maximum amount of coal 
during the summer months. 

With the country’s coal supply largely ord- 
ered ahead, the Administration will be in a 
position to act promptly and _ facilitate the 
movement of an adequate supply of coal to 
meet the demand. The railroads will be en- 
abled to judge of the traffic facilities which 
must be made available for aiding coal pro- 
duction and for distributing the supply. 

The fact that consumers cannot secure im- 
mediate delivery should not deter them from 
placing their orders at once. These early 
orders once on the books become the basis 
for the determined drive to secure an adequate 
production and prompt distribution. 

*romptness in ordering and patience in 
awaiting deliveries are needed as a basis for 
the cooperation of the whole country with the 
Fuel Administration in its effort to do its 
share of the nation’s war-work. 


Virginia Prices Announced 


Further classification of prices of bitumi- 
nous coal are as follows: 

Mines operataed near St. Charles, Lee 
County by the Darby Coal Mining Com- 
pany; Black Mountain Mining -Company; 
Virginia Lee Co., Old Virginia Coal Com- 
pany; United Colleries Company; Benedict 
Coal Corporation and the Imperial: mine 
of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Va: 

Run of mine, $2.65; prepared sizes, $2.90; 
slack or screenings, $2.40. 

The prices do not include the 45 cents 
per ton allowance to operators who have 
complied with the terms of the wage ad- 
vance agreement. 


SALT LAKE CITY ENACTS 
A BLUE SKY ORDINANCE 

The City of Salt Lake has adopted a 
Dine Sky Ordinance. 

The city’s legal department found that 
the city had authority to define and regu- 
late the business of stockbrokers and the 
new ordinance takes the form of regula- 
tion of that business. 

The proposition was discussed between 
representatives of the city and stockholders 
before its enactment and in its present 
form is substantially as agreed upon be- 
tween the city and the brokers who met 
with the city officers. It was suggested 
that the ordinance be used as a basis of a 
bill to be introduced in the next legisla- 
ture. 

Since the ordinance has been in effect, 
however, the situation that has invariably 
followed blue sky legislation has developed 
in a measure. Enacted, of course, with the 
intent to prevent and discourage the op- 
erations of dishonest promoters, it has 
been found that the ordinance can readily 
be construed to cause loss and annoyance 
to legitimate operations in securities and 
there is already some sentiment in favor 
of amendment of the ordinance. 

The operation of the new ordinance is 
observed with interest the hopes that 
it may disclose conditions and experiences 
sufficient to permit the framing of a state 
law that would give the public adequate 
protection against frauds without, at the 
same time, seriously hampering legitimate 
development of new business enterprises. 


March Banner Month 


March was the banner month in the history 
of the anthracite industry as is indicated in 
the record of shipments as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information at Phila- 
delphia. The shipments for last month 
amounted to 7,276,777 tons, an. increase _,of 
1,464,695 tons over February and of 287,702 
tons over the corresponding month last year. 
They exceeded by 165,827 tons the October, 
1917, shipments which, until now, represented 
the high-water mark in monthly shipments. 

For the coal year ending with March, 1918, 
the total shipments were 77,752,315 tons, an in- 
crease of 9,975,726 tons, or more than 14 per 
cent over the preceding coal year. These in- 
creased shipments have been sent to market 
despite a labor shortage of about one-seventh 
of the normal working force in and about the 
mines. They indicate the success that has fol- 
lowed the efforts of the operators to maintain 
maximum production during the first year of 
the war. The mine workers have cooperated 
with the companies in making possible these 
new production records, and the grand total of 
March shipments’ was made possible through 
the men and boys working steadily during all 


of Holy Week. 
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ALL STEEL TANK 
RECOMMENDED HIGHLY 


Best for Oil Storage, Says Bureau of Mines 
Specialist After Careful Study of the 
Question 


After extended study of the oil storage 
problem, C. P. Bowie, of the Bureau of 
Mines, announces his conclusions as follows: 

“The best all-round container in use at the 
present time for storing oil is the all-steel 
tank of gas-tight construction. 

“Tanks that are used for the accumulation 
of fresh oils from the well should invariably 
be of this construction, and, as a rule, it will 
probably pay to equip them with water-seal 
tops, if not, also, with some form of tile 
encasing or lagging. 

“Other devises for lessening the temperature 
of the oil in the tanks that can be cheaply 
applied and economically maintained, such as 
sprinkling with water in hot weather and 
painting the tanks white, are worth while. 

‘To store gasoline or light distillate in 
tanks that have not tight tops is the height 
of folly, and it is poor judgment not to use 
some type of cooling device. 

“Large concrete-lined reservoirs, as at pres- 
ent constructed, should not be used for the 
storage of fresh oils or of light oils. 

“It will pay, to line a reservoir with concrete 
even though heavy oil only is to be stored. 

“In most cases it would probably pay to put 
a concrete roof on the reservoir and cover it 
with earth—at least such a type of structure 
is worthy of consideration, regardless of the 
gravity of the oils to be handled. 

“Concrete, if properly proportioned, mixed, 
poured, tamped, and floated can be made im- 
pervious to heavy oils without the addition 
of so-called ‘oil-proofing’ compounds. 

“Contrary to popular engineering opinion, 
expansion joints are not necessary in properly 
constructed concrete linings for oil reservoirs 
in temperate climates, and no injury will result 
to the linings from their omission if the 
reservoirs be kept reasonably full of oil, or if, 
when the tanks are not in use, they are kept 
partly filled with water. 

“If crude can be refined at any profit, it 
should be put through the refinery as soon as 
possible after it is taken from the wells. 
If refining will not pay, the period of storage 
should be as short as possible because, so far 
as the oil is concerned, each day of storage 
will entail a loss.” 

The writer further states that particular 
care should be used in making tank grades, 
as a tank built partly on filled ground and 
partly on excavated ground is liable to be 
disrupted at the point where the foundation 
goes from cut to fill. It is the best policy 
to fill the entire area to approximately the 
same depth so as to insure uniform settling. 
The “yas-tight” steel tank is admittedly the 
largest practicable type now in use in the 
different fields, and specifications for such a 


tank of 55,000 barrel capacity of steel con- 
struction throughout are given in the bulletin. 
These specifications are very valuable in de- 
termining the proper construction for such a 
tank 

The writer points out that although the 
modern steel tanks in use today are capable 
oi withstanding the pressure from within, 
proper attention is not paid to the wind 
stresses. It is very essential that, even though 
very few steel roofs have collapsed during. a 
wind storm, precaution should be taken for 
overcoming wind stresses. so-called 
“sand-line construction” is the most efficient 
for this purpose as the cost is reasonable and 
the method effective and easily applicable. 
Tank roofs, size of plates, swing pipes, swivel 
joints for swing pipes, explosion doors, and 
vacuum relief valves, are described in con- 
siderable detail. 

Owing to the uncertainty of the market 
price of manufactured products, the future 
cost of tanks is difficult to ascertain. At the 
time of the outbreak of the war in August, 
1914, a steel tank with steel roof could have 
been built for a cost of from 30 to 32 cents 
a barrel, but today such a tank would cost 
from 42 to 45 cents a barrel. Wooden roof 
tanks three years ago cost from 25 to 27 cents 
a barrel, but eth same tanks are now worth 
37 to 40 cents a barrel. 

Concrete lined reservoirs are given con- 
siderable attention. The particular container 
described has an extreme outside diameter of 
488 feet, a total depth of about 25 feet, and a 
slope on the sides of 1 to 1. In selecting the 
site for such a reservoir it is essential that 
the soil should be of homogeneous mixture, 
preferably a sandy clay, in which clay pre- 
dominates. The chooser of the site should 
also be certain that the area is well drained. 

The following interesting facts are set-forth: 

The expansion joints are not necessary and 
have not proved satisfactory. 

Temperature variations throughout the year 
in a storage reservoir filled with oil are sur- 
prisingly small. 

The oil penetrates the concrete lining to no 
appreciable extent. 

The cost of a reservoir varies from 10 to 
13 cents a barrel. 

The bulletin gives interesting data reoard- 
ing the comparative life of reservoirs and steel 
tanks the losses in storage by seepage, and 
evaporation with a discussion of advices used 
for lessening of evaporation losses and of 
water-seal tops. 

Copies of this publication may be obtained 
by writing the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Wyoming Prices 


Maximum prices at which sub-bituminous 
coal may be sold at the mines in Wyoming 
being confirmatory of action already taken by 
the Federal Fuel Administrator for Wyoming, 
; nut run $2, 


are: Egg run, $2.15 
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KOEPLER HEADS ORGANIZATION 
OF SMOKELESS COAL OPERATORS 


W. E. E. 


KOEPLER 


The announcement is made that 
E. Koepler has been appointed commis- 
sioner of the Association of Smokeless 
Coal gd with headquarters at Blue- 
field, W. 


‘or 


W.. E. 


ica two years Mr. Koepler has 
heen in charge of the financial and com- 
mercial advertising on the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. In this department he was 
brought in touch with the advertising pro 
grams of building materials, chemicals, 


coal, textiles, and so on. 

Prior to that he had extensive experience 
with the coal industry. For seven years 
he represented the Black Diamond in .the 


east, first as an 
the New York office 
and eastern editorial assistant in Phila 
delphia. Following this experience he 
joined the advertising forces of the Colliery 
Engineer and when that paper was sold 
to the Hill Publishing Company he went 
with Coal Age where he remained for six 
months. 

Mr. Koepler 
minster 


solicitor from 
and then as manager 


advertising 


was graduated from West- 
College in the arts course. He is 


a member of the Phi Delta Theta Fra- 
ternity. 
He is a member of the Engineers’ Club 


of Philadelphia, Coal Club of Philadelphia, and 
the Machinery Club, of New York. 
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KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, TENNESSEE, 
IOWA AND GEORGIA PRICES 
New prices have been announced by the 


Fuel Administrator as follows: 
Kentucky—Harlan, Perry, and Letcher coun- 


ties and x pep ang in Pike county on the 

Levisa Fork of the Big Sandy River: Run of 

mine, $2.20; prepared sizes, $2.45; slack or 


screenings, ‘$1.95. (The former prices for 
this field were 2.40, $2.65, and $2.15, respec- 
tively.) 


East of _ 85th degree of 
Harlan, Perry, and Letcher 
tions in P ike county on the 
Big Sandy River: Run of 


longtitude, except 
counties and opera- 
Levisa Fork of the 


mine, $2.65 


; pre- 
pared sizes, $2.90; slack or screenings, $2.40. 


(Because of rearrangement of parts of 
field comparative prices are not avail 


ilable. ) 
lennessee—All except Overton id Fen- 


this 


tress counties: Run of mine, $2.65: prepared 

sizes, $2.90; slack or screenings, $2.40. 
Overton and Fentress Run of 

mine, $2.20; prepared sizes, slack or 


(Former in Tennessee 

and $2.05, respectively.) 
Virginia —_Lee, Wise, and Dickinson coun- 

ties, and Russell county west of Finney on the 


Nortolk & Western Railway: Run of mine, 
$2.20; prepared sizes, $2.45; slack or screen- 
ings, $1.95. (Former prices $2.00, $2.25, $1.75, 


respectively.) 


lowa—Marion county: Run of mine, $2.70; 
prepared sizes, $2.95; slack or creenings, 
$2.45. (Prices for this field were announced 


on March 11, last, but the matter 


was re- 
opened with the result that a new schedule 
of prices was named. The prices fixed in 4 
order of M: were $2.75, $3.10, and $2, 
respectively. 

Georgia nen of mine, $3.25; prepared sizes, 


slack or screenings, $3.20 
Georgia field covers a very 
and was not included in former 
lating the coal industry. 


Operators who have complied with the wage 


$3.50; 


limited area 


prices regu- 


advance agreement will be entitled to add 45 
cents per ton to the prices named in the offi- 
cial orders. 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
TO STAY IN 


The United States Fuel Administration 
denies emphatically that it was planned 
to move the headquarters of the Adesbabee 
tration from Washington 

United States. Fuel \dministrator Gar- 
field today authorized the statement that 
published reports dealing w ith rumors that 
the Administration was to Capital 
was without foundation 


WASHINGTON 


leave the 


3 
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CHAS. PHILIP COLEMAN WELL 
FITTED FOR NEW POST 


The recent election of Charles Philip Cole- 
man as president of the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation calls attention to 
this large industrial enterprise and to the new 
executive, who has had an experience which 
exceptionally fits him for the position. 

Mr. Coleman advances from the position 
of vice-president, held since May, 1916, to the 
presidency. He was, prior to that date, re- 
ceiver of the International Steam Pump Com- 
pany and Associate Companies, which have 
now been reorganized into the present cor- 
poration, which owns and controls some of the 
best equipped works in the country and is the 
leading interest of the world in pumping mach- 
inery and affiliated lines. 

Mr. Coleman was born in Baltimore, both 
branches of his family dating back to English 
colonists who settled in this country during 
Colonial times. His education was begun in 
Baltimore and continued at the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute and the Shenandoah Valley 
Academy at Winchester. Later he entered 
Lehigh University, from which he graduated 
with the degree of M. E. After leaving the 
university he entered the employ of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company and continued with 
that company in the various positions of car 
agent, chemist, engineer of tests, assistant to 
general superintendent and general store- 
keeper, until 1903, having left the Lehigh for 
two years during this time to serve the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company as purchasing agent 
and assistant to the president. Later he was 
made general purchasing agent of the Lehigh, 
with headquarters in New York. 

The Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, of. which Mr. Coleman has just 
become president, has been and is now very 
active in its service to the Government, cov- 
ering large and important lines of product. 
The corporation, with its eight large works in 
this country and a European works, is in an 
unusually good position to be of great assist- 
ance to both the United States and its allies, 
and the equipment and size of its various 
works have permitted of taking on responsibil- 
ities amounting to millions for war work, and 
yet handle its heavily increased regular 
business satisfactorily. 

While the principal business of the cor- 
poration is pumping machinery in all its varied 
types and developments, yet the capacity of its 
shops is such that the war work above referred 
to has been handled in most satisfactory shape 
and still other and promising lines of regular 
manufacture added. 

The standard products, aside from pumping 
machinery, cover mining and concentrating 
machinery, oil and gas engines, air compress- 
ors, gas power engines and blowers, crushing 
and cement .equipment, water works engines 
and special machinery. 
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PERSONALS 


Judge J. J. Shea, of Oklahoma, is a frequent 
Washington visitor. 

B. Britton Gottsberger, of Miami, Arizona, 
who has been spending some little time in the 
East, has returned to his home. 

T. L. Lewis, of West Virginia, was in Wash- 
ington several days the latter part of April. 

Falcon Joslin is again in New York after 
spending several weeks at Seattle, Wash. 

Henry R. Harriman has returned to Wash- 
ington after a hurried trip to the western coast. 

Louis C. Schultz, of Boulder, Colo., has re- 
turned to his home after spending several 
weeks in the East. 

According to Representative Hull, of Ten- 
nessee, the war has cost in excess of $100,000,- 
000,000—a cost of $60 each for every man, 
woman and child on the globe. 

The General Industries Corporation has 
changed its name to the duPont American In- 
dustries, Inc., and increased its capital from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000. This corporation 
covers the industries affliated with the duPont 
Powder Company. 

According to C. Vey Holman, state geologist 
for Maine, the big gun now bombarding Paris 
from the German lines is a gun of molybde- 
num steel, probably throwing a_ tungsten- 
molybdenum projectile, propelled by high ex- 
plosives ranking in force ahead of any hitherto 
nitrated and stabilized by the trioxide of mo- 
lybdenum so as to be usable. 

According to The American Daily Steel and 
Iron Report, the three and one-half years of 
war have caused increase of $111,700,000,000 in 
public debt of twelve leading warring nations 
of which $72,400,000,090 represents the Allies’ 
debt increase, and $39,300,000,000 that of Cen- 
tral Powers. United States debt incurred since 
beginning of war is $4,555,000,000; British in- 
crease $24,178,000,000 ; Russian, $20,291 000,000 ; 
French, $15,529,000,000; Italian, $3,884,000,000 ; 
German, $24,243,000,000; Austrian, $15,033.- 
(00,000. 

In a bulletin mailed throughout the Seventh 
Reserve District, by the Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee, the farmers are accused, as a class, of being 
Liberty Loan slackers. The bulletin declares 
that the farmers undersubscribed their share 
of the first and second loans, despite the fact 
that enormous profits have been assured them, 
and that the taxes fall lightly on them, as com- 
pared to business men and workers in indus- 
trial centers. The bulletin accuses the farmer 


of being a “profiteer,” saying that he receives 
56 per cent more for his meat than in 1914, 
77 per cent more for his garden and dairy 
products 
products. 


and 86 per cent more for other 
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ZONE CHANGES TO RESTRICT 
RATHER THAN TO EXPAND 


The Fuel Administration has been advised 
that coal consumers in some sections of the 
country are withholding their orders for coal 
in the expectation that the zone of distribution 
may be altered in a way that will broaden their 
sources of supply. It should be understood 
the administration says, by coal producers, coal 
dealers and coal consumers that the regula- 
tions carrying out the “zoning order” of the 
distribution of coal consumption were adopted 
in conjunction with the Railroad Admin- 
istration, after the most careful study of the 
whole problem. 

Any modifications of the zoning plan that 
may be made will be in the direction of further 
restriction rather than toward enlarging the 
sources of supply, it is declared. War de- 
mands for coal as the year advances may de- 
mand still further restrictions of the consum- 
er’s freedom to choose coal. 

There should be no further delay upon the 
part of the coal dealers and coal consumers 
in placing their orders for their coal supply. 
Patriotism demands that orders may be placed 
at once in order that the railroads may realize 
the exact transportation movement demanded 
for coal, and in order that production may be 
maintained at a maximum, is the advice given 
by Dr. Garfield. 


Anthracite Mines Get More Labor 


Strenuous efforts of the anthracite industry 
to get more men, greatly needed to increase 
the output of coal, coupled with the topnotch 
wages paid in the region-.since December 1 
and the full working time open to all mine- 
workers, have resulted in recruiting 3,098 men 
for the anthracite army. 

From the average normal working force of 
177,000 mine-workers before the war, the num- 
ber was drawn down to 152,076 by draft and 
other causes in September, 1917. It stood 
155,174 in February, 1918. 


Outstrips 1917 Production 


Production of bituminous coal (including 
that coked) in the first three months of 1918 
is estimated at 135,514,000 net tons, an esti- 
mated increase over the same period in 1917 
of 744,000 tons, or one-half per cent, but a 
slight decrease compared with the same period 
of 1916. January, 1918, mainly because of 
severe weather, was an abnormally low month, 
the production, 43,769,000 tons, being about 
4,000,000 tons lower than January, 1917, and 
nearly 2,000,000 tons below January, 1916. 

Production in February, 1918, was 3,245,000 
tons greater than in February, 1917, but 1,630,- 
000 tons less than in February, 1916. At the 
end of February production in 1918 was three- 
quarters of a million tons behind 1917, and 
4,457,000 tons below the first two months of 
October and November, 1917. 
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March, 1918, was a 
both March, 1917, and March, 1916, and was 
exceeded in total tons in those years only by 
October, and November, 1917 


month, exceeding 


Zone Territory Modified 

Under an order modify 

of bituminous coal distr 
coal originating on the P 

Monongahela Railroad, a1 
broad Top Mountain Rai 

line connections, in the Stat 


ing the zone system 
ibution, bituminous 
nsylvania Railroad, 
d Huntington and 
vad, and their short 
es of Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia, and Maryland, when routed 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad, is embargoed 
from Baltimore and Was ston markets. 
fo meet this situatior United States 
Fuel Administration will arrange for the 
essential supply to the points designated trom 
mines on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the 
Western Maryland Railroad, and their con- 
nections, which lines afford a more di- 
rect route to these points. As a consequence, 
a vast amount of time ar mileage will be 
saved to the Pennsylvania lines, thus assur- 
ng an increased movement of coal to points 


in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
England. 


Price on Coke for Far West 

An increase of 5 per cent in the 
of coke manufactured east 
wwiver and 


basic price 
the Mississippt 
KXocky Mountains 
was authorized by an official order promulgated 
by the United States Fuel Administration. 

The order is intended to facilitate the move- 
ment and distribution. of ke, the increase in 
price being granted with a view to meeting 
the additional expense necessarily incurred 
in merchandising coke in that section of the 
country. The order follows: 

“That in all cases of sale of coke, manufac- 
tured east of the 94th meridian, to consumers 
located west of the 115 meridian, where the 
seller assumes the responsibility for the quality 
and delivery of such coke, and extends credit 
to, and carries the account of the purchaser 
in accordance with the usual trade practices, 
there may be added 5 per cent to the estab- 
lished price of coke f. 0. b. cars at the point 
of manufacture.” 


sold west of the 


Agree to Curtail Production 


Representatives of the Avtomatic Machine 
Bottle Manufacturers’ Association have vol- 
untarily agreed with the United States Fuel 
Administration to curtail their production of 
less essefitial articles, both the interest of 
fuel conservation and to give the utmost possi- 
ble opportunity for the manufacture of glass 
jars and other tood containers 

Specifically, those bottle manufacturers who 
are not occupied. entirely with the manufac- 
ture of food.containers will curtail their total 
output 15 per cent, the curtailment to be 
effective in the less essential portion of their 
production. 
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NOTABLE ADVANCES MADE 
IN MINING IN CALIFORNIA 


Mining in California is assuming wider and 
more varied proportions at the present time 
than ever before in the history of the state. 
The output for the past year, as estimated 
by the State Mining Bureau, will approximate 
a figure more than double the value of the 
gold production which was recorded during 
1852, which was the record year in the days 
of gold when California’s tame was based 
on mining and nothing else. 

Among other activities undertaken by State 
Mineraiogist Fletcher Hamilton through the 
medium of the Bureau, there has recently been 
completed a series of county reports cov ering 
the mineral resources of all sections of the 
state in detail. As a means of broadening 
the scope of this work, Mr. Hamilton is now 
placing copies of these reports in the hands 
of every high school principal in California. 
In addition, he is preparing collections of Cali- 
fornia minerals which will be arranged and 
classified, and those specimens will also be sent 
to the higher grade schools as soon as they 
are available for distribution. 

The steps taken in this direction should 
have an important educational value, and will 
no doubt result in assisting, to some extent 
at least, not only the development of Cali- 
fornia mineral resources, but in broadening 
the view of many citizens of the state who 


may be chiefly interested along other lines. 


Wagon Mines Denied Increase 


Operators of wagon mines will not be al- 
lowed to add the cost of hauling to the gov- 
ernment price when the coal is loaded into 
open-top cars, except when such coal is bought 
by a railroad for its own use. 

This decision of the United States [uel 
Administration affirms the rulings promulgated 
by it October 6, 1917, under which operatcrs 
of wagon mines are permitted to make a 
charge of not more than 75 cents, in addi- 
tion to the government price, when delivering 
direct to the consumer, or when loading into 
box cars. 

Representatives of the wagon mine opera- 
tors sought to induce the Fuel Administration 
+o make a simiiar allowance for loading into 
open-top cars. They based their request upon 
the claim that congestion of the railroads has 
been relieved sufficiently to justify the :« of 
open-top cars by wagon mines, and tha ‘he 
cost of hauling was the same whether the ' 
was loaded into box cars or open-top cars 

Investigation of the situation, however, 
satisfied officials of the Fuel Administrati 
that the demand for open-top cars. by mine: 
that can load only into that kind of cars, 
still exceeds the supply. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore. it was decided that produc- 
tion would be stimulated best by restricting 
the allowance for hauling to those wagon 
mines loading into box cars. 
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Prices Named at Various Coke Ovens 


Maximum prices at which coke may be 
sold at various ovens announced 
in an additional regulation issued by Fuel 
Administrator Garfield. The regulation 
makes the following prices: 

For coke made at Coalmont, Tenn., $7.25 for 
blast furnace coke and $8.25 for 72-hour special 
or selected foundry coke. 

For that made from coal from the Pratt 
seam in Alabama, $8.00 for blast furnace 
coke and $8.75 for 72-hour selected foundry 
coke. 

For coke made in Marion and Harrison 
counties, West Virginia, $6.25 for blast fur- 
nace and $7.25 for 72-hour selected foundry 
coke. 

For coke made in Barbour and Randolph 

counties, West Virginia, $6.75 for blast furnace 
and $7.75 for 72- hour selected foundry. 

For coke made in the State of New 
Mexico, $8.50 for furnace and smelting 
coke and $9.50 for 72-hour selected foundry. 
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W. S. S. 


A Purchased 
Thrift Stamp is a 
Soldier’s Life 
Insurance Policy. 
On sale at all 
Goedrich Branches 


From North to South, from 
East to West, wherever the 
scheme of operation among 
the world’s biggest con 
veyor-using industries call 
for maximum production, 
there you will find a 
“LONGLIFE.” The World 
knows it will do more than 
its share. 


THE 8.F.GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the 
Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
“Best in the Long Run”’ 


The City of Goodrich— 
Akron, Ohio 


‘LONGLIFE 


CONVEYOR BELT 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & 
Works, Irvington, N. 


Refining 


Western Chemical Denver, 
Lolo. 
AGITATORS 


Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Co., 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Ham- 


Co., 


Inc., 47 Fulton 


Street, New York City. 
AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Hil. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 


field, Tl. 
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INDEX 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

—o Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa, 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 

BRIQUETTING MACH. 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 


Street, New York City 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
> 
‘a. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CABLES 


Guides) 


(Connectors and 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


CABLEWAYS 


Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., 
Danville, Tl. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Egyptian Iron Works, 
»0ro, I 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
— Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
> 
‘a. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CHLORINATION 


Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, 


Robt., 


Inc., 


Murphys- 


Ham- 


Co., 


47 Fulton 


Can 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


New York 
| 


The Jackson Electric Drill 


For Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Profitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 


The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market— 


with minimum labor and transportation costs. An average of 15 
holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 


For further information and details address —- 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel hooverize 
and Mine Car Co. the Mines Overhead 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. install Wood-stave 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-Woood 


All the durability of iron. with half the cost 
to install and practically no expense to 
maintain. 


Let us prove these claims 


TANK 
& PIPE CO 


THE STANDARD SINCE 88 
Main Offices 


336 Market St. 892 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M’’ upon request CALIFORNIA 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Chio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Chio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

— Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Selves Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co , Columbus, Ohio 

COAL W ASHING M A- 
CHINERY 


Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


nd. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
CONCRETE MIXERS 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


CONTROLLERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
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CONVEYORS, CHAIN 


FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CORE DRILLING 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


CRANES: 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CRUSHERS 

Allis-C aw Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor! 
City. 


CRANES 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Oh 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DIAMOND CORE 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILL 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DRILLS (Hand 


Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
N. 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


DUMP CARS 


be Mfg. & Mine Supply 
» Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


E 


Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ON TIMBER IN ROOF 
0-B UNIVERSAL HANGER 


O-B Trolley Hangers 


Long, Reliable Service 


After ten years of service some 
O-B Hangers were taken from 
one mine and installed on new 
construction in another. 

Long reliable service is built 
in them. 

Serveral types described in catalog 
No. 16 and Supplement No 1. 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
Mansfield Ohio 


“Golden Glow’ Headlights 


“Golden Glow” Incande scent Headlights 
project powerful beams of penetrating and 
non-binding light. Practically no mainte- 
nance as compared to are headlights. Write 
for catalog. 


Exectrric Service Supp.ies Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA, - - 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - - = «= 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - - = = = Monadnock Bldg 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Forty-eighth 
Chi- 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. 
Place and Halsted Street, 
cako, ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. I 


ELIMINATORS 


Ww. H. & Co., Wilkes- 


Nicholson, 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Milwau- 


‘a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
‘o., Connellsville. Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Randle Machinery Co., The, 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


AND 


Cin- 
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Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, is. 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
> 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnau, Uhiv 


ENGINEERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt... & Co.. Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. & Co., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 
EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 
AND DRY POWDER 

Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


FILTERS 


Koering Cyaniding 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Servi 
& Cambria‘ 


Process Co., 


-¢ Supplies Co., 17th 
ts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee. is. 


GEARS 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.¥ 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GREASES 

Ohio 
Ohio 

GUIDES 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Ww hyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 

tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Grease Co., Loudenville, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HITCHINGS 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneume electric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Randle Mac shine ery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, 
Pa. 

HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. -» Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Holmes, Robt., & 
Danville, Il. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connesville, Pa. ~@eag 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Bros., Ine., 


Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resising Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed fer Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY — 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 244” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


f 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Geodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Obio ; 

Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, C hic cago, Tl. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philade Iphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Mansfield, OChio 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Obio 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chic- 
ago, 

Roebling ‘Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetenia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
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LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 


tonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, SAFETY 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties ) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
RA 


4 


RACK 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. II. 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee. Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 


low and solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, IL. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N . Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa 


Phillips Mine & —_ Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

MINE TIMBER 


Rqgptien Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is 
Py 


There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


If it happens in Washington— 
If it is of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress The Interstate Commerce Commission 
The Bureau of Mines The Department of Labor and other 
The Patent Office Bureaus and Courts 

The Land Office They all develop news of important 
The Geological Survey interest to mine operators 


The Supreme Court 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 


ar 
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A Large Steel Grease Gun F'ree 
with every order for two barrels of 
OHIO MINE CAR GRE ASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We'll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Loudenv ille, Ohio 


AND SEL- 


Ohio Grease Co., 


ORE, BUYERS 
LERS OF 


Ilinois Zine Co.. Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works. Irvington. N.J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Ine., 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


Ham- 
Process Co., 
99 John Street, 


Fulton 


PERFORATED METALS 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Pa. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ghio 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Obio 

Pacific Tank & 
Francisco, Cal. 


Pipe Co. San 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 


2% 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPs, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Worhington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Mac ory 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp.. 115 Broadway, New York 
‘ity. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsevflle, Pa 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., U5 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
sa 115 Broadway, New York 
lity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, U1. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
et , 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co. “ 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Chi- 


Chi- 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channen Co., Chicago, Hl. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDREss: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers' plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Robert W. Hunt 
Jas. C. Hallsted 


Jno. J. Cone 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 


Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 


Mineral Lands 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal! Building 30 Church Street 


AINSWORTH 
PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 


ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, P. 
7t 


a. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 1 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMPLERS OF ORE 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 


Ham- 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc.. 47 Fulton 

Street, New York City 
SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCALES 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


kee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Milwau- 


‘a. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 


ville, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Egyptian Irom Works, Murphys- 

boro, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 

rora, Ill 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 

x. ¥. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
+. Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., W yoming, Pa. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ul. 

Smelting & Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SKIPS 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 
SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio = Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., 
Jhio 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 

E lectric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Canton, 


Canton, 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


STORES (company coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
oy Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
SWITCHES (Disconnecting 


and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches 
and Throws) 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co. an Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canton, 


618 W. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, 
Storage Gasoline, 
cating Oil, etc.) 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONE, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
nT” 115 Broadway, New York 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC, 


Acid 
Lubri- 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


West bi Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, a. 
TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis -Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ul. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coney Electric Co., Schenectady, 

¥. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cc lineinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philade Iphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN STOCK 


NEW AND REBUILT 
MOTORS, GENERATORS 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 

POWER PLANT MACHINERY 

MACHINE TOOLS 


COMPLETE PLANTS OUR SPECIALTY 


THE RANDLE MACHINERY CO. 
1830 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wilmot Enégineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing | 


| and Cleaning Anthracite Coal | 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
a mine. Write for our catalog; 
fees § it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General 
Offices 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 

200 tons new first quality £6 lb. rails 

150 tons new [first quality 50 lb. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 


A sO a complete line or ew [rogs, switcnes, 


bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo 


TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Yo r 
PRESERVE Xe... 
Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine, Timbers” 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


UNTREATED 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. i 
2443 West 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturers of 
PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


| 
— 
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TUBES 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


VALVES 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohiec Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Solo. 


WIRE & CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A, Co. 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC BOXES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, LL. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH 

President Vice-President 
JOHN FUHRER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CoO. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Everything in the Way of 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 


| 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. 


Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 


Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
Inquiries Solicited 


PLE ASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Deuble Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Ilinois, U.S. A. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly 


Wilkes-Barre, 


adapted for mine service. 


Penna. 


SULPHURIC 

CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 

Manufactured by 


THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


ACID CHEMICALS 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
teubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 


Steel Rails All Sections 


Ib. to 40 lb., ¢, with accessories 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. Quick ship: our specialty 
RICHARDS, J. W bd T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Stott 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 


1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


C. M. Beck 
Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Salt Lake City 


Cable Address 


Usual Codes 
““Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1201 Grar ode 
HENRY MACE PAYNE SAM’ | TAYLOR, 
Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Mining Engineer ¢ ‘seu Civil and Mi ning E ng gineer 
1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 506-509 Second Nati 75 | Bank Bld 
PITTSBURGH PITTSBURGH, PA 


L. D. Bell Phone, Cc able * “Re plyat 


Herbert Goodall Archie 
GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 

a Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 
8 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


- Goodall 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Work 


JOPLIN 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 


MISSOURI 


| 
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Locomotives. 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GE MARSH & ( 


707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 
DUTCH PROCESS 
It'sa simple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


“Fac rs” 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is the only 
National Organization of Mining Men which repre- 
sents every branch of the Mining Industry. 


uip of practically 4,090 of the leading mining men of 


cial Washington cffice in order that it may con- 


h with the Departments and Independent Agencies, 


rking in the interest of the mining industry, and in order 


to Congress in legislation affecting mining. 
ities of interest are its wo-k in connection with 
Tax; the passage of the Pittman Silver Bill; 


nbargo upon mining machinery and supplies, and 
ing in regard to the War Minerals Bill 
tion. Its sole purpose of cxistence is Service. 


Opcrat 
ems to The American Mining Congress, and secure 


neil 


1 inticrmation as to ho ou May cooperate. 


Sure Grip” Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


- 
Catalog on request 
Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving t 


association 


ng to bring about: 
First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 
Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 
Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresent 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 


mining is a business and not a gamble. 
Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 
Fifth—Such federal cooperation thro mine research and investigati 


solve those problems of production, treatment and transportati 
esserttial to the highest dev elopment of the Mi ining Industry 
Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coa 
Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator throu 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than 


the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster ir 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigl 


ng 


bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRES 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


wm 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
and herewith enclose $ 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the MINING CONGRESS: JOURNAL 
Name 


Address. 


Associate membership (Admission pa e $1. 00 Annual dues $2. 00) Total $3. 00 
Active “ ( « “1500 “ “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life _ - - - - - - - 100.00 


caieeienneannieasl membership fee and dues for the year 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 


OFFICERS 
WALTER Dovuc as, President 


Harry L. Day, Vice-President 


M.S. Kemmerer, Se 


GEORGE H. Crossy, t 
F. CALLBREATH, Se 
Wan. M. Conrapb, Cent retar 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretar 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
“ARL SCHOLZ CHARLES M. MoODERWELI 


WALTER DOUGLAS 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 


E. B. Kirpy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 
George E. Collir Denver, Cok : 
Thomas T. Rea New York Cit 
SK AFFAIRS 
Fa ks, Alaska 
( a, Alask 
‘ome, Alaska Ge 
WORKMEN S COMPENSATION 
r. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
A.M. Ogle Terre I Ir J 
W.R.W Clevela 


C. McKinley ‘ 
C. Maben, Jr... . Birmingham, 


DIRECTORS 
M.S. Kemmerer, New York 


IrvING T. Snyper, Denver, Colorado 
W. J. Ricnarps, Pottsville, Pa. 


James E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Ut 


CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, IIL. 
GEORGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TaYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Scnorz, Chicago, II. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
CuarRLes S. Kansas City, Mo. 
WALTER DovcGtas, New York 

JouN BaRNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 


th 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


CHARLES M. MopERWELL, Chicago, IIl., Chairman 


€ : Terre Haute, Ind. 


New York City 
Huntington, W. Va. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


In Coal Mines 


Gero. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


In Metal Mines 


H.S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


>. A. Chase ar Denver, Colo. 


Pa. 
ingham, Ala. 


T. Watson.... : Fairmont, W. Va. 
M. Adler ; Birt 


I. Jones.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


rd B. Belden... Kae Columbus, Ohio 


MINERAL STATISTICS 


Otto RuwL, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 


ik Burbidge.... Spokane, Wash. 
>. Dick ‘ .. Salt Lake City, 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 


CARNEY HARTLEY, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mine 


rchibald Douglas..... New York City 
. R. Wallace.. Salt Lake City 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


J. Alexander ; Denver, Colo. 


H. Gibt Salt Lake City, 


bert Burch San Francisco 
met D. Boyle. Carson City, 
Scott Thompson Miama, Okla 


, Cal. 
Nev. 


A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 


rge H. Dern.... ; , Salt Lake 


UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 


City, Utah 


SAMUEL A. TaYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
Mor ush, Chairman 
B. F. Roder 
Harry H. Coffir 


ALASKA 
William Maloney... Valdez, Alaska 
Charl s A. Sul Alaska 
W. T. Burrs Fairbanks, Alaska 
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ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


P. Hodgson, Chairman... Bisbee, Ariz. 
S. Cates Ray, Ariz 
orman Carmichael Clifton, Ariz. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Ala. 


! T. Barneson Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lionel 
Charles E. Knox Berkeley, Cal 
CI lett... Los Angeles, Cal. 


Utah 


Utah 


Utah 


cond Vice-President 
COMMITTEES, 1918 
> PRESIDENTS tC 
Alabama Charles F. DeBardeleben . Birminghar ee : 
Alaska Falcon Joslir Fairbanks Hugh Shir ki 
Ar J; P. Hodg B M.S. Kemmerer New York City 4 
( Bulkeley Well Telluride Land 4 
Indiana Morton L. Goul Indianapol 
J. K. Dering Chicas 3 
lowa T. A. Dumont Dumont 
Kentuck Frank D. Ra Earlingtor x 
Michiga: L. Hart Hancock 
Massachusetts..W. R. Aller Bostor 
M H. N. Taylor Kansas Cit 
W. T. Olcott Dulutt 
Montana C. F. Kell Butte 
Ne -Henry M. Rives Rer 
vew M hn M. Sulley Hurk 
Ny V orl horr » York Cit 
O} S. M. Dunbar Ie 
Oklahor G. Puter vt vicAlester 
Pennsylvania. ..S. D. Warriner Philadelphia 
th Car lina H L Scaif Clintor Fre 
Wm, H. Lindsa Nashville J. 
Texa ). C. Earnest Dalla 
Utal john M.H es Salt Lake Cit 
West Miarinia..C. H. lenki 
Washingtor Matt Bumgartner Spokar 
Birmingham, Ala | 
Marvel, Ala L 
Birmingham, Ala N 


COLORADO 
Denver, Colo 
Leadville, C 
. Denver, Colo. 


R. S. Ellison 
S. D. Nicholson 
M. B. Tomblin...... 


IDAHO 
, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
...... Moscow, Idaho 
4 ..Mackey, Idaho 

KANSAS 


Jos. Fletcher, Chairman 
Francis Keegan 
Ira Clemens 


Frontenac, Kans. 
..... Pittsburgh, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 


H. L. Tucker, Central City, Ky. 
Alexander Blair .... Baskett, Ky. 
F. V. Ruck ....Providence, Ky. 


MICHIGAN 
, Chairman...... Palatka, Mich. 
Irorr River, Mich. 
Iron River, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 


Chairman 


Lawrence 
E. Bowers 
Radolp h Ericson 


harles W. 
J. Maney 
E lement K. Quinn... 


Deerwood, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn 
MISSOURI 
, Chairman........St. Louis, Mo. 
. .St. Louis, Mo 
.. Joplin, Mo. 
MONTANA 
John Gillie, Chairman..... - Butte, Mont. 
C. W. Goodale Butte, Mont. 
B. H. Dunshee Butte, Mont. 


NEVADA 


M. Jenkins 
. L. Schmick.... 
. D. Hoag... 


ty nry M. Rives, Chairman. ...Rero, Nev. 
. B. Lakeman. . ....MeGill, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O'Brien, Chairman. . Dawson, N. Mex. 
George H. Utter 
John Sully 


NEW YORK 
J. R. Finlay, Chairman 
Edwin O. Holter 
Chas. H. Smith 


New York City 

New York City 

New York City 
OKLAHOMA 

Dorset Carter, Chairman.. 

J. F. Robinson... 

J. G. Puterbaugh. . 

Alfred i Diescher... 

J. J. Shea 


Miami, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla 
Tulsa, Okla. 


. Silver City, N. Mex 
.. Santa Rita, N. Mex. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


W.R.W rd, Ci ” 
F. M. Kirk 
B. Lee H 
N. Lawrie, ¢ ” 

PI 
W. J. Faux, ¢ rman 
W. W. Wilshir 
C. F. Huber 
Carleton C. J S 
J. C. McDowell 

EN SS 


liymap 
UT 
VIE \ 
Lee Long, 
M aldwell 
. Harr 
VASI 
E. C. Smith n 
Matt Baur 
J. W. McBride 
WES 
. Chairm 
WIS¢ S 
H hairman 
Joh 1 


WYOMING 


nairman 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 

bb Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
. Birmingham, Ala. 

ARIZONA 
L. S. Cates, 
Norma a Carmichael 
. E. Curry. 


Fairbairn, Chairman 
. Maben, Jr. 
McClary 


Bisbee, Ariz. 
.Clifton, Ariz. 
. Bisbee, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
COLORADU 
J. F. Welborn..... Denver, Colo. 
Irving T. Snyder. Denver, Colo. 
L. L. Aitken.... . Denver, Colo. 
GEORGIA 
S. W. McCallie, Chairman... 
N. P. Pratt.... 
B. M. Hall 


Charles E. Knox 
J. Ross Clark.. 
Allard D'Heur.. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 
Carl Scholz, Chairman Chicago, Ill 
E. T. Bent Chicago, II. 
Ww. Bogle Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. H. Cushing. Chicago, II. 
H. C. Adams, Chicago, Il. 


INDIANA 
Phillip Penna, Chairman 
Hugh Shir kie 
J. C. Kolsen 

IDAHO 
Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman 


Ravenel Macbeth 
Eugene R. Day. 


KENTUCKY 


Cc Taylor, Chairman 
J hg Smi th 
Clifford M. Roehrig 


MICHIGAN 
O. C. Davidson, Chairman 
Jas. S. Wall 
J. E. Jopling 


MINNESO 
Francis J. Webb, Chairman 
W. W. Prindle 
W. G. Swart 
Alfred Pillsbury 
Geo. H. Warren.. 


rA 


Gree oville, By 


Macl 


Ko 
Wallace, Idaho 


. Ky. 


Ishpeming, Mich. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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James F. McCartl 
Jerome J. Da and, Or 
Ravene! Macbet! Ur 
Iphia, Pa. 
phia, Pa. 
i Knoxvill Tenn. 
4 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
3 
l, Va 
5 
4 
| Spokane, Wash. 
W.Va 
t, W.Va 
tington, V. Wa. 
rleston, W. Va 
3 H. C. Geot lle, Wis 
4 
4 P. J. Quealy, Com rer, Wyo. 
j John D. Clark nne, Wyo. 
W. D. Bret Wye 
Frank G. Curtis 
L. A. Reed , Wyo. 
| 
\ und, Ky 


THIS IS A 
“GET-TOGETHER” 
TIME 


If you are in the mining industry The American Mining Congress 
needs you and you need it. 


Because 


It represents the one serious effort to bring all branches of the 
mining industry into one organization. 


It has but one fundamental purpose—and that is to voice and to 
contend for whatever is of vital interest to the life of the mining industry. 


You can’t fight abuses alone. 

You can’t improve an industry alone. 

You can’t secure much-needed legislation alone. 
You will find an application blank on page 35. 


Fill in and mail it to-day to The American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


| 

| 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman........Joplin, Mo. H. H. Lineaweaver, Chairman Philadelphia, Pa. 
As ; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
NEW MEXICO C. T. Huber.. eas Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
c. T. Brown, Chairman............ Locorro, N. “*" TENNESSEE 
Gallup, N. Mex. H. Jones, Chairman. Chi 
John M. Sulley........ .Hurley, N. Mex. ohn W. Fry. 
T. Obrien. . Dawson, N. Mex. . E. Buek. Chi 
UTAH 
NEW YORE ‘ . George Dern, Chairman. ‘ Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman....... New York City mer Pe Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York City Eureka, Utah 
F. MeM. Stanton New York City Salt Lake City, Utah 
S. B. Thorne. .... A. G. Salt Lake City, U 
Wm. Y. New York City Mackenzie... 
WEST VIRGINIA 
OHIO I. C. 4 hite, Chairman. Morgantown, W. Va 
B. Lee preeotaaen. Chairman....... Cincinnati, Ohio John Kelly...... Omar, W. Va. 
H. E. Willard. 000006 Beisel. .. 
WISCONSIN 
OKLAHOMA Joba M. Whitehead, Chairman .-.Jan resville, Wis. 
H. W. Adams, Chairman...........McAlester, Okla. Geo. S. Whyte... Kenosha, Wis. 
McAlester, Okla. H. George. .... P latt tville, Wis. 
J. F. Robinson WYOMING 
OREGON R. M. Bartholomew Casper, W y« 
H. M. Parks, Chairman.... ...Corvalfis, Ore. John D. Mark. Cheyenne Ww yo 
i Frank Watson. : Portland, Ore. tn F. Leeper....... Caspe er, W yo. 
. W. Schofield .... Sumpter, Ore. Cc tr, Wyo 


AN IMPORTANT WORK 


CONGRESS will likely be in session until the fall of 1918 


The American Mining Congress will have a hand in any legislation 

| which affects the miningindustry. Facts and figures will be presented 
to speed the passage of measures for the good of mining or to prevent 
the enactment of legislation detrimental to the industry. 


In the whole history of Congress there have been few dishonest 
legislators. Many a discriminatory and unjust law has been put on 
the statute books nevertheless. The reason is that busy members of 
Congress have not the time to digest the whole situation carefully. 
They are likely to assimilate it, however, if presented to them in | 
tabloid form. This the American Mining Congress does. 


Because of the activities of the Mining Congress it is improbable 
| that any member of Congress, through ignorance of the miners’ side of | 
| the question, will vote for a bill inimical to the industry. 


The Mining Congress sees to it that every legislator has an 
opportunity to be fully informed before the vote is taken on any bill | 
which affects the men responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


COAL 
“The Best Since 1820°’ 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes— Agents for 
ton TERACITE Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D., 


L. & Lackawanna, BITUMINOUS 


& W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries — Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ‘“‘B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘‘E’’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1)4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Lattimer-Lehigh 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 


SD 
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Maintain 


t Our whole strength will be | 
put into this war of emancipa- 


tion—emancipation from the 
threat and attempted mastery 
of selfish groups of autocratic 
rulers—whatever the difficul- 
tiesand present partial delays. 


We are indomitable in our 


power of independent action 
and can in no circumstances 


consent to live in a world gov- 
erned by intrigue and force. 


“Serve Together” 


THE MORSE CHAIN IS SERVING— 


4 —President Wilson, 1918. 4 


On Submarines: By driving the oil pumps, and .\by 
operating the steering and diving controls. 

On Warships: By operating gun rammers, the 
turret turning mechanism, and the ammuni- 
tion hoists. 


In Arsenals and Forts: By operating big guns, 
and by driving lineshafts and 
machine tools. 
At Panama: By operating the safety gate 
hoists at the locks. 
In Mines: By driving pumps, compres- 
sors, blowers, fans and conveyors. 
In Steel Plants: By driving rolling mills, 
wire drawing benches, machine 
tools, etc. 
In Industrial Plants Everywhere> 
(producing Munitions, Guns, 
Ships, Airplanes, Nitrates, 
Textiles, Foodstuffs, etc.) : 
By driving machines 
and lineshafts. 


| Help 
Utilities at Win 
Maximum Save 
Efficiency Power 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. Address nearest Office. FACTS WILL St RPRISE. 


MORSE CHAIN C0 Largest Manufacturers of ITHA 

ey Silent Chains in the World 
Bostor: 141 Milk St Byes Pittsburgh: Westinghouse Bldg 
Chicago: Merchant L. & T. Bldg San Francisco: Monadnock Bidg 
Cleveland: Engineers Bidg Atlanta: Earl & Seott. Candler Bldg 
Detroit: 1003 Woodward Ave Kansas City: Morse Engineering Co. R. A. Long Bldg 
Greensboro, N. C.: 805 Ashboro St. Minneapolis: Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co.. 3d St..S 
New York. 50 Church St. St. Louis: Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bldg 

Canada: Montreal, Jones & Glassco, St. Nicholas Bldg 
Toronto, Jones & Glassco, Traders’ Bank Bldg. 
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Jeffrey’) 
rey Arcmaster Solenoict Switch 


HAT Prominent Users Say 


about the Jeffrey “Arcmaster” 


“The ‘Arcmaster’ with which our 13-Ton Locomotive is equipped is giving complete 
satisfaction, in that it absolutely prevents arcing on the controller, a condition that we 
have heretofore had considerable trouble with, and which is more or less of a hazard 
where the locomotive operates in a gaseous section. We feel that it is all that you have 
claimed for it. 


“The ‘Arcmaster’ which was installed on the last locomotive has proven very satis- 
factory and we can recommend it.” 


“Quote us your best price and shipment upon the Controller Arcmaster similar to that 
furnished with your Type MB-26 controller on locomotive No. 4193. As this is a very 
good device for preventing the abuse of the electrical equipment upon the locomotive, we 
have decided to install one of this kind upon each of our locomotives. We are operating 
8, 10 and 13-ton Locomotives, and have four Jetfrey Locomotives with your MH-73 motor 
and your MB-16 controller.” 


The ‘‘Arcmaster’’ reduces cost of The ‘‘Arcmaster’’ is a control switch, 
controller upkeep and_ increases mounted on It 
. . serves as a handle and works in 

safety of Ilccomotive cperation. 
. P conjunction with the Standard Con- 


There is no arcing of any point of 
Controller cylinder. Even a care- 
less motorman cannot burn finger 
or contacts. 


troller cylinder. 

The ““Arcmaster’’ can be mounted 
on almost any new or old controller, 
without necessitating any radical 


changes. 


Write for ‘‘Arcmaster”’ Bulletin No. 204-A 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 
BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 

Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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